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MAGIC  SEASONS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Thought  is  possible  without  words, 
but  not  to  an  advanced  level.  By 
means  of  words  we  develop 
concepts  which  enable  us  to 
organize  our  experience,  and  in  one 
sense  to  create  the  worlds  we  live  in. 
Andrew  Wilkinson 


Underlying  Magic  Seasons  are  a  number  of  propositions 
concerning  the  nature  of  language  and  the  way  it  is  learned: 

Language  is  learned  primarily  through  use— in  speaking, 
writing,  listening  and  reading. 


Learning  to  use  one’s  native 
language  is  not  a  matter  of  words 
only;  it  is  intimately  connected  at 
every  stage  with  the  development  of 
thought,  feeling  and  behaviour.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
combination  of  a  number  of  separate 
skills;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  single 
unified  process,  though  an  extremely 
complex  one. 

Frank  Whitehead 

A  great  deal  of  the  most  useful  talk 
arises  in  connection  with  events  and 
activities  that  have  taken  place, 
inside  or  outside  the  school.  Much  of 
this  will  be  in  the  participant  role- 
talking  to  piece  together  the  history 
of  an  old  building  or  the  accurate 
record  of  a  pond-hunt,  to  make 
sense  of  facts  and  figures  about  the 
weather,  or  arrive  at  a  solution  to 
some  such  problem  as  “how  did  they 
get  the  chains  across  the  gorge  to 
build  the  suspension  bridge?"  And 
much  of  it  will  be  in  the  spectator  role 
—individuals  recreating  in  story  the 
events  of  the  day,  or  celebrating 
some  precious  moment  of  it— some 
notable  find,  or  triumph,  or  disaster, 
even— occasionally— grief.  Such  talk 
merges,  in  the  spectator  role,  with  all 
the  talk  that  arises  from  poems  and 
stories  read  or  heard,  told  or  written. 
James  Britton  (1970) 


•  Language  needs  content.  The  more  engrossing  the  content, 
the  better  the  language  performance.  Magic  Seasons  provides 
a  rich  content  for  talk,  writing,  listening,  reading.  The  ideas 
it  sparks  off,  the  experiences  it  offers,  will  engage  a  child’s 
imagination  and  feelings,  and  provide  a  context  in  which  he 
can  use  language  to  share  the  experiences  he  brings  to  school. 

•  The  acquisition  of  both  language  and  thought  begins  not  in 
writing  (although  Magic  Seasons  provides  for  that)  but  in  talk. 
It  is  by  talk  that  the  child  first  learns  to  order  his  world,  to 
interpret  his  experiences  and  to  communicate  with  others. 
Long  after  he  has  learned  to  write— throughout  his  life  in 
fact— talk  will  continue  to  fulfil  this  function.  Magic  Seasons 
encourages  talk— talk  between  individuals,  within  small 
groups,  around  a  classroom,  in  improvised  drama,  on  tape,  in 
interviews,  on  fact-finding  expeditions,  with  the  teacher,  with 
other  adults  beyond  the  classroom— talk  that  is  speculative, 
playful,  purposeful,  information-seeking,  logical,  disputatious, 
collaborative,  fanciful,  absurd— talk  as  varied  as  the  moods 
and  purposes  of  the  child  himself. 

•  Language  is  a  form  of  behaviour  in  which  the  role  of  the 
audience  is  crucial.  Speech  withers  when  the  audience  is 
critical,  bored  or  noisy.  But  when  the  child  can  identify  with 
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his  audience,  when  he  feels  that  what  he  has  to  say  (or  write) 
is  received  sympathetically,  speech  blossoms. 


•  The  audience  not  only  stimulates,  it  shapes  the  form  of 
language.  The  child  realizes  that  there  is  an  appropriate 
language  for  each  kind  of  audience.  When  he  talks  in  a  small 
group,  his  language  may  be  colloquial;  making  a  class  report, 
he  may  be  more  formal;  writing  a  story  for  children  in 
kindergarten,  he  will  write  simply  and  illustrate  copiously.  In 
writing  for  publication— a  display  on  a  bulletin  board,  a  book 
of  stories  or  poems,  a  letter,  an  advertisement,  a  column  in  a 
class  newspaper— he  will  likely  take  more  pains  with  spelling, 
punctuation  and  sentence  structure  than  in  a  rough  draft. 
Magic  Seasons  provides  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a 
large  range  of  realistic  audiences. 


When  we  speak  or  write  we  are 
responding  to  a  stimulus.  ...  A  most 
important  stimulus  element  in  any 
situation  is  the  audience.  A  man  only 
speaks  when  he  has  an  audience  to 
address,  and  the  audience  will 
stimulate  him  into  making  an 
utterance  only  if  it  is  an  appreciative 
or  potentially  sympathetic  audience 
or  at  least  a  neutral  audience.  In  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  or  negative 
audience  he  will  not  speak  unless  the 
stimulus  to  speak  is  strong  enough  to 
overcome  his  reluctance. 

F.  D.  Flower  (1966) 


•  The  child’s  progress  at  school  requires  the  acceptance  of  the 
language  he  brings  from  home.  His  speech  may  be 
unconventional  in  usage,  impoverished  in  word  and  idea, 
characterized  by  what  Walter  Loban  has  called  mazes— 
syntactical  tangles  of  hesitations,  false  starts  and  meaningless 
repetitions.  Nevertheless,  his  speech  is  a  vital  part  of  him.  To 
approve  of  one  child’s  speech  over  another’s  on  grounds  of 
correctness,  to  interrupt  the  spontaneous  and  confiding  flow 
with,  “  ‘I  did,’ Johnny,  not,  ‘I  done,’  ”  is  crushing.  To  show 
impatience  with  inarticulateness,  or  more  concern  for  the 
skills  than  for  the  ideas  and  feelings  being  expressed,  is  to 
reject  the  child  along  with  his  language.  To  reject  his 
language  is  to  deny  his  background  and  a  life’s  history  of 
personal  relationships,  all  created  and  sustained  by  language. 
Magic  Seasons  assumes  such  acceptance. 


Writing  of  mazes,  Loban  has  said: 
“This  confusion  occurs  not  only  in 
interview  situations  but  also  in  the 
daily  talk  of  the  children,  in  the 
classroom,  when  they  share 
experiences,  and  on  the  playground 
of  the  school.” 


The  fundamental  fact  in  language 
development  seems  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  child-adult  dialogue.  The  way 
children  are  talked  to  by  adults, 
particularly  by  their  parents,  and 
even  more  particularly  by  their 
mothers,  in  large  measure 
determines,  for  good  or  ill,  their 
linguistic  growth. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 
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The ‘‘basics"  for  children  are  • 

feelings  and  motives.  The  more 
deprived  he  is,  the  more  a  child  must 
deal  with  feelings  first  and  objective, 
technical  matters  afterwards.  A 
ghetto  child  needs  more  so-called 
"creative"  writing,  not  less  of  it, 
because  so  little  opportunity  exists  in 
his  environment  for  learning  how 
language  can  help  him  handle  his 
feelings  and  manage  his  life.  Once 
persuaded  of  its  personal  value  for 
him,  he  will  attack  its  technical 
aspects. 

James  Moffett  (a) 


Self-discovery  is  the  most  important 
of  all  human  discoveries. 

C.  Day-Lewis 


Acceptance  of  the  way  a  child  speaks  is  important,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  For  some  children  from  under-educated  homes,  the 
need  for  language  developments  is  very  real,  as  the  studies  of 
Bernstein  and  Lawton  in  England  and  Loban  in  the  United 
States  have  revealed.  A  child’s  curiosity,  wonder,  speculation, 
powers  of  logic  and  conceptualization  are  nourished  by 
people,  through  language.  Where  parents,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  lack  the  necessary  linguistic  and  conceptual  skills, 
the  school  must  take  up  the  responsibility.  Such  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal, 
particularly  about  their  personal  experiences  and  feelings. 
This  “personal”  mode,  widely  referred  to  as  “creative”,  is  the 
language  of  self-discovery,  in  which  a  person  explores  his 
world  and  defines  his  place  in  it.  Magic  Seasons  provides  for 
this  use  of  language. 


•  It  is  through  language  that  man  has  developed  his  powers  of 
thought.  Words  allow  him  to  record  and  order  his  ideas  and 
communicate  them  to  others.  But  words  do  more:  they  help 
him  discover  what  he  is  thinking.  “Thought  is  not  merely 
expressed  in  words,”  wrote  Vygotsky,  “it  comes  into  existence 
through  them ”  (our  italics).  The  child  who  is  encouraged  to  talk 
and  write  a  great  deal  is  learning  to  think.  Magic  Seasons 
provides  him  with  this  opportunity. 


Children  have  to  be  awash  in  good 
literature,  imaginative  writing  that 
has  art  and  wit  and  bite.  They  have  to 
hear  it,  see  it,  read  it. 

James  Moffett  (a) 


A  child’s  growth  in  language  and  thought  can  be  enhanced 
by  literature,  especially  when  it  is  read  for  enjoyment  within 
a  thematic  context.  Magic  Seasons  introduces  the  students  to 
many  novels  for  children,  all  of  which  explore  the  themes  of 
the  book. 
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•  Language  is,  for  the  child,  a  vital  medium  for  creativity. 
Magic  Seasons  is  open  rather  than  closed,  creative  rather  than 
prescriptive.  It  fosters  creative  thinking,  both  in  talk  and 
writing.  The  development  of  creative  thinking  must  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  if  we  are  to 
prepare  children  for  a  world  of  bewilderingly  rapid  change. 


On  the  subject  of  language  development,  Andrew 
Wilkinson  writes: 

“If  children  have  the  basic  linguistic  equipment,  why  is  it 
not  used  and  developed  by  many  of  them?  The  answers  must 
be  complex  and  varied,  but  ultimately  they  come  down  to  a 
matter  of  motivation;  such  children  do  not  feel  the  need  to  do 
so.  Now  by  ‘need’  here  we  do  not  mean  anything  the 
individual  is  aware  of  or  can  speak  about,  but  a  deep 
unconscious  feeling  of  the  worthwhileness  or  otherwise  of 
doing  something. 

“The  root  of  the  disadvantage  of  many  people  is  that  they 
do  not  feel  a  need  to  develop  their  language,  and  the  reason 
is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  language.  They 
imperfectly  appreciate  the  nature,  the  uses,  and  the  joy  of 
language.  They  have  a  rare  jewel  which  is  worth  a  fortune, 
which  can  be  worked  to  a  rare  edge  of  precision,  which  can 
be  cut  to  a  many-faceted  beauty;  and  they  are  playing 
marbles  with  it  in  the  backyard.” 


In  a  time  when  knowledge, 
constructive  and  destructive,  is 
advancing  by  the  most  incredible 
leaps  and  bounds  into  a  fantastic 
atomic  age,  genuinely  creative 
adaptation  seems  to  represent  the 
only  possibility  that  man  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  his  world.  . .  .  Unless 
individuals,  groups,  and  nations  can 
imagine,  construct,  and  creatively 
revise  new  ways  of  relating  to  these 
complex  changes,  the  lights  will  go 
out. 

Carl  Rogers 
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THE  CHILD 

The  child  comes  to  Magic  Seasons  as  an  individual  with  a 
repertoire  of  experience,  knowledge,  skills,  interests  and 
talents.  Children  in  classroom  groups  bring  to  the  material  a 
common  fund  of  experience  developed  in  school,  skills 
previously  acquired  and  a  range  of  interests  and  talents 
cultivated  through  the  curriculum.  The  way  individuals  and 
groups  respond  to  Magic  Seasons  will  be  affected  by  what  they 
bring  to  it. 

In  broad  terms  there  is  the  implicit  expectation  that  each 
child  will  grow  in  his  understanding  of  his  world,  his  ability 
to  use  language  to  deal  with  his  world,  his  interest  in  and 
enjoyment  of  his  own  language  and  the  language  of  others. 
He  should  develop  skills  in  expressing  ideas  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways.  Specific  expectations  must  be  set  for  the  individual 
child  by  that  child,  his  teacher  and  his  peers  in  the  setting  in 
which  he  is  learning. 

The  authors  of  Magic  Seasons  predict  that  the  child’s 
interaction  with  the  material  will  contribute  to  his  growth  as 
a  person  using  language. 

Only  the  teacher  can  know  the  individual  strengths  and 
needs  of  the  children  he  teaches.  The  teacher  diagnoses  these 
strengths  and  needs  by  observing  children  at  work, 
examining  the  things  they  produce,  listening  to  their  ideas 
and  their  language. 


Children  bring  their  experiences  with 
people,  places  and  things. 

They  bring  language  experiences 
that  differ  widely. 
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A  child  is  not  an  empty  vessel  when 
he  enters  school;  he  comes  replete 
with  a  set  of  abstractions  about  the 
world  and  himself,  some  of  which  he 
may  have  acquired  ready-made  from 
others  but  some  of  which  he 
generated  himself  from  his  own 
experience. 

James  Moffett  (b) 


I 

Some  have  been  read  to  and  listened 
to.  Some  have  shared  language  fully 
at  home  and  with  peers. 

Some  have  perfectly  working 
grammar  machines. 

Some  love  to  play  with  language. 

They  enjoy  their  own  words  and  the 
words  others  use. 

Some  have  confidence  and  high 
expectations  for  themselves  in 
language. 

They  bring  positive  attitudes  towards 
language. 


But  some  children  bring  language 
experiences  that  have  been  punitive. 
They  have  learned  to  retreat  from 
using  language. 

They  bring  negative  attitudes 
towards  language. 


One  cannot  help  but  suspect  that 
some  children  are  victims  of 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  made  by 
teachers  prejudiced  by  their 
stereotyped  judgments  of  children 
The  Hall-Dennis  Report 
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I'm  convinced  that  most  of  our 
elementary  schools  are  very  efficient 
filters,  acting  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  the  most  interesting,  amusing, 
hilarious,  absurd,  dramatic  moments 
of  the  children’s  lives  are  left  outside. 
Geoffrey  Summerfield 


Magic  Seasons  places  a  great 
emphasis  on  children  working  on 
their  own  and  in  groups.  The  teacher 
is  involved  at  all  times  with 
individuals  and  clusters  of  children. 
The  teacher  should  prompt  and  help 
children  to  examine  how  they  are 
growing  in  ideas  and  language. 


"Grammar”  is  a  descriptive 
instrument,  and  not  basically  a 
means  of  developing  one's  own 
speech  and  writing.  This  statement 
can  be  supported  by  massive 
research. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


THE  CONTENT 

The  content  of  Magic  Seasons  is  the  chain  of  ideas  it  presents. 
These  ideas  form  the  core  of  a  stimulating  language 
development  program. 

But  Magic  Seasons  is  not  offered  as  the  complete  content. 
Children  already  possess  a  stock  of  information,  feelings  and 
ideas  from  such  sources  as  the  home,  their  peers,  the  mass 
media  and  the  books  they  read.  Magic  Seasons  has  been 
designed  to  fuse  with  and  give  added  significance  to  this  rich 
disorder. 

It  is  this  total  content  that  the  child  comes  to  grips  with, 
and  shares,  through  language.  In  the  process  he  is  extending 
his  mastery  of  both  language  and  ideas. 

No  time  is  spent  teaching  him  to  correct  grammatical 
errors  he  may  never  have  made.  No  time  is  spent  having  him 
improve  sentences  that  some  adult  has  intentionally 
constructed  as  faulty.  No  rules  are  suggested  for  rote  learning. 
The  content  is  limited  to  stimulus  material  which  will 
generate  language  that  may  then  be  appreciated,  examined 
and  developed. 

The  teacher  alone  can  determine  specific  work  to  help 
children  improve  what  they  are  doing.  He  can  maintain  a 
constant  concern  for  improvement  by  carefully  using  the 
children’s  actual  production  as  the  basis  for  more  acceptable 
form. 


The  teacher's  task  is  primarily  with 
the  personal  uses  of  language  and 
with  personal  responses  to  the 
speech  and  writing  of  others,  and 
once  this  principle  has  been 
accepted  and  a  sympathetic 
audience  has  been  provided  it  is 
astonishing  what  progress  can  be 
made. 

F.  D.  Flower  (1970) 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES 

The  consequences  of  working  with  Magic  Seasons  are  found  in 
two  major  areas:  in  processes,  the  various  activities  the  child 
enters  into  in  the  course  of  his  work;  and  in  products,  the 
things  the  child  makes  or  does  as  a  result  of  his  work.  The 
materials  should  result  in  a  wide  variety  of  both  processes 
and  products. 

The  child  may  interact  with  the  content  individually.  He 
may  use  an  idea  from  Magic  Seasons  to  commence  reading, 
searching,  inventing,  producing.  His  work  may  result  in  a 
product,  such  as  a  poem,  that  is  entirely  personal. 

The  teacher  is  involved  in  individualized  activity.  He  often 
assists  the  child  in  clarifying  and  presenting  his  ideas.  He 
often  serves  as  the  first  audience  the  child  has  for  his  product. 

The  material  may  generate  group  activities  as  children 
work  together  to  plan,  to  build,  to  dramatize,  to  discuss. 

The  children  may  develop  joint  products,  such  as 
dramatizations,  models,  displays,  books  of  material,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  one  person.  The  process  the  child  goes 
through  in  his  individual  creations  and  in  his  work  with 
groups  should  be  valued  above  the  product.  The  child  is  not 
a  mature  artist  and  his  products  may  lack  quality  in 
comparisons  with  the  processes  that  led  to  them. 

Children  may  learn  a  great  deal  about  using  language  in 
a  social  situation  as  they  plan  a  display.  The  display  itself 
may  not  reveal  the  hard  work  that  took  place  simply  because 
children  lack  certain  technical  skills  in  presentation. 

The  teacher’s  evaluation  of  the  processes  children  are  using 
is  important  in  helping  them  improve  their  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  language.  Magic  Seasons  calls  for  group 
work  not  only  in  producing  but  also  in  editing.  The  teacher 
teaches  appropriate  skills  to  the  children  involved  in  such 
tasks. 


The  more  a  child  is  able  to  talk  over 
what  he  is  doing  when  occupied  with 
a  new  task,  the  more  successful  he  is 
likely  to  be;  and  the  more  likely  it  is 
that,  later,  he  will  be  able  to  operate 
successfully  without  verbalizing. 
Jeremy  Mulford 


We  are  overprone  to  value  end 
results,  whereas  it  is  the  process  of 
functioning  and  the  growth 
consequent  upon  functioning  that 
are  important  to  the  child. 

Flora  Arnstein 
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The  teacher  is  involved  in 
individualized  activity.  He  often 
assists  the  child  in  clarifying  his 
ideas.  He  offers  help  with  problems 
in  presenting  ideas.  He  often  serves 
as  the  first  audience  the  child  has  for 
his  product. 


The  consequences  of  Magic  Seasons  should  be  revealed  in 
the  increasing  richness  and  quality  of  both  processes  and 
products.  From  time  to  time  the  teacher  and  children  need  to 
look  at  the  processes,  such  as  reporting,  discussing,  listening, 
interviewing  and  writing,  to  see  how  skills  are  growing.  The 
filing  of  dated  samples  of  products  will  also  help  give  data 
about  the  growth  of  each  child’s  competence  and  the  range 
of  his  efforts. 

The  consequences  of  the  program  should  be  fed  back  into 
the  situation.  The  child  as  an  individual  has  an  increasing 
repertoire  of  experience,  knowledge,  skills,  interests  and 
talents.  Moreover,  children  in  groups  collectively  develop 
competencies  and  interests  within  the  context  of  the 
classroom.  The  products  of  both  the  individual  and  groups 
should  be  fed  into  the  environment  as  stimulus  material. 
Children,  through  their  books,  reports,  tapes,  displays  and 
other  products,  together  create  a  cycle  of  events  much  as  the 
Magic  Seasons  material  does. 

The  teacher  constantly  sees  ways  to  make  children’s 
products  available  to  others.  Children  are  in  fact  authors, 
dramatists,  actors,  artists  and  dancers.  Their  work  deserves 
consideration  by  audiences  of  viewers,  readers,  listeners— as 
does  the  work  of  the  professional  creative  person. 
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THE  PROGRAM 

Magic  Seasons  and  its  accompanying  material  comprise  the 
first  level  of  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program. 

The  Magic  Seasons  program  consists  of  Magic  Seasons  (the 
stimulus  book),  Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons  (with  Activity 
Cards),  Poems  for  Magic  Seasons,  the  Nelson  Personal  Language 
Checks  and  the  Magic  Seasons  Teacher’s  Guidebook. 

MAGIC  SEASONS 

The  stimulus  book  is  the  core  of  the  program.  The  ideas  and 
activities  that  flow  from  the  material  in  Magic  Seasons  should 
provide  a  full  year’s  work  in  language  learning.  The  book  is 
designed  to  be  used  flexibly  by  both  groups  and  individuals. 

•  It  explores  the  many-faceted  theme  of  change. 

•  The  content  falls  into  four  sections  reflecting  the  changing 
seasons. 

•  Each  section  features  a  cartoon  story  of  magic  change  that 
stimulates  imaginative  uses  of  language. 

•  A  variety  of  ideas  invites  the  child  to  think  of  changes  that 
happen  to  him  and  his  world. 

•  Colour  changes  are  used  to  emphasize  seasonal  change. 
Children  may  become  aware  of  how  the  colour  in  the  book 
itself  changes  as  the  year  progresses. 

A  check  list  of  ways  to  use  language  is  provided  on  the 
activity  pages  (142  and  143)  of  Magic  Seasons.  It  consists  of 
words,  symbols  and  illustrations  to  which  children  can  refer. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  these  pages  often.  After 
looking  at  a  double-page  spread  of  stimulus  material,  the 
children  might  turn  to  the  back  and  review  the  list.  They 
might  then  see  that  they  have  a  wide  choice  of  ways  of 
responding— through  talking,  listening,  reading,  writing, 
acting,  making,  tape-recording,  photographing,  etc. 


One  learns  language  by  being  in  a 
situation  that  calls  language  forth;  by 
being  in  a  particular  type  of  situation 
that  calls  forth  a  particular  type  of 
language. 


SOME  THINGS  TO 

DO 

TALKING 

In  f  Iw 

LISTENING 

OQ 

READING 

atom  fritww*  bM&v  «<i*' 

ass 

8§3 

WRITING 

a  i  jn  >.»■.«  an 

sa 

ACTING 

►*  nOxhm  Mk 

60 

MAKING 

£U 

TAPE  RECORDING 

PHOTOGRAPHING 

CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  ANY  MORE? 
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STORIES  OF  THE  MAGIC  SEASONS 

These  stories  are  elaborations  of  the  cartoons  in  Magic  Seasons. 
They  tell  of  the  adventures  of  Tony  and  his  magical  and  real 
friends.  There  are  four  stories,  one  for  each  season. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  stories  will  be  read  by  the  children 
as  part  of  their  individualized  reading.  With  this  in  mind, 
each  has  been  generously  illustrated,  printed  in  a  large  clear 
typeface,  narrated  in  short  chapters  and  separately  bound. 

The  guidebook  suggests  how  and  when  each  story  might  be 
launched  and  describes  the  Activity  Cards  which  accompany 
them. 

The  following  are  synopses  of  the  four  stories: 


“Grumpkin  the  Pumpkin”  (Autumn) 

In  the  garden  of  his  new  home  Tony  finds  a  magic  spray  can 
with  a  tag  bearing  the  words:  SPRAY  FOR  A  FRIEND.  Sceptical, 
he  shuts  his  eyes  and  presses  the  button.  A  large,  irascible 
pumpkin  comes  to  life  and  growls:  “I’m  your  friend  down  to 
my  last  seed,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.”  Their  quarreling 
attracts  the  attention  of  Hilda,  the  girl  next  door,  who 
quickly  becomes  Tony’s  first  friend  in  the  new  town.  They 
soon  discover  that  Grumpkin  is  really  a  goblin  cursed  by  a 
witch  centuries  before.  His  release  depends  on  the  children’s 
solving  the  riddle  of  the  spell: 

To  win  thy  freedom 
Thou  must  brave 
Icy  waters 
From  a  crystal  cave. 


Nor  will  the  spell 
Be  broken  quite 
Till  thou  art  cursed 
In  witch’s  light. 
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“Hercules  Vast  the  Snowman”  (Winter) 

With  the  first  thick  snowfall,  Tony  and  Hilda  get  up  early  to 
try  out  her  birthday  sled.  The  sled  veers  mysteriously  off  the 
run  and  crashes  into  a  tree  stump,  breaking  a  runner.  The 
children  make  a  huge  snowman  of  the  dead  tree.  Suddenly 
Tony  is  hit  by  a  snowball  that  comes  from  nowhere.  Inside  it 
is  the  magic  spray  can.  Tony  sprays  the  snowman,  who 
introduces  himself  as  Hercules  Vast.  Magically,  he  mends 
the  broken  sled.  Twin  brothers,  Terry  and  Tim,  join  Tony, 
Hilda  and  Hercules  Vast  for  a  series  of  winter  adventures 
which  culminate  in  the  snowman’s  triumphant  appearance 
at  the  Winter  Carnival. 

“Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll”  (Spring) 

It  is  spring.  In  the  park  Tim  finds  the  magic  spray  can.  The 
children  decide  to  spray  a  nut  doll  made  by  Suzi,  a  shy  little 
Japanese  girl.  Terry’s  original  objection  to  spraying  a  mere 
doll  seems  to  be  confirmed  when  the  nut  doll  becomes  the 
elderly  Helvetia  Styck,  a  prim  and  proper,  loquacious  little 
person,  who  quickly  puts  them  all  in  their  place  for  bad 
manners.  She  proves  a  true  friend,  however,  when  teenage 
bullies  twice  attack  the  children.  On  the  second  occasion, 
when  the  bullies  try  to  run  off  with  their  kites,  Miss  Styck’s 
mysterious  gift,  the  Quintact,  is  put  to  marvellous  use. 


“Barker  the  Seal”  (Summer) 

Tony,  Hilda,  Terry,  Tim  and  Suzi  find  the  spray  can  in  the 
REDUCED  TO  CLEAR  section  of  the  supermarket.  Tony  misses 
his  target,  a  toy  elephant,  and  to  everyone’s  disgust  sprays  a 
plain  cardboard  box  marked  INFLATABLE.  Later,  on  a 
summer  holiday  with  Tony’s  parents,  the  children  find  an 
inflatable  plastic  toy  in  the  box.  Blown  up,  it  becomes  Barker 
the  seal— rough-voiced,  bossy,  but  the  ideal  aquatic  playmate. 
Despite  his  success  with  the  children,  Barker  is  unhappy.  He 
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wants  to  be  a  real  seal,  a  circus  star,  not  an  inflatable  toy 
vulnerable  to  puncture  and  so  full  of  wind  he  cannot  dive. 

And  he  gets  what  he  wants— because  the  children  all  want 
it  for  him.  Unknown  to  them  they  have  triggered  the 
Quintact  a  second  time. 


GRUMPKIN  THE  PUMPKIN 

CAN  YOU  KEEP  A  SECRET? 

Tony  and  Hilda  kept  Grumpkin  a  secret  by  hiding 
him  in  the  treehouse 

To  Talk  or  Write  About 

Why  do  you  think  they  decided  to  keep  him  a 
secret? 

Have  you  ever  had  a  secret  to  keep? 

What  sort  of  things  make  good  secrets? 

Try  writing  a  secret  message  to  a  friend  You  might 
use  a  code  or  write  it  in  invisible  ink.  You  might 
disguise  the  message  in  some  other  way. 


HERCULES  VAST  THE  SNOWMAN 


ACT  IT  OUT 

You  need  friends  who  know  the  story  to  help  you 
with  this  card. 

Choose  a  scene  to  act  or  mime.  For  instance 
•the  first  ride  on  Hilda's  sled 

•  making  the  snowman 
•skating  on  the  lake 

•  at  the  Winter  Carnival 

To  Talk  About 

How  tall  is  Hercules  Vast9 

How  can  an  actor  make  an  audience  think  he  is 

giant-size? 

How  can  the  snowman's  voice  be  made  deep  and 
booming? 

You  might  try  to  tape-record  your  play 


ACTIVITY  CARDS 

A  set  of  forty  cards,  ten  for  each  story,  provides  a  variety  of 
activities— discussion,  story-writing,  illustrating,  play-acting, 
miming,  making  puppets  and  so  on.  These  activities  are 
suitable  for  individuals  or  small  groups. 

POEMS  FOR  MA  GIC  SEASONS 

Poems  for  Magic  Seasons  is  an  anthology  which  explores  the 
themes  and  topics  of  Magic  Seasons— the  seasons,  magic, 
witches,  Halloween,  animals,  pets,  people  and  so  on.  Many  of 
the  poems  reflect  the  central  and  unifying  theme  of  Magic 
Seasons— change. 

Children  should  read  Poems  for  Magic  Seasons  for 
enjoyment  and  be  able  to  share  them  with  their  friends.  They 
might  tape-record  them,  illustrate  them  or  prepare  choral 
readings,  perhaps  with  mime,  improvisation  and  sound 
effects.  Ideally,  Poems  for  Magic  Seasons  should  be  available 
in  multiple  copies. 

MA  GIC  SEASONS  TEA  CHER ’S  GUIDEBOOK 
The  guidebook  first  states  the  principles  underlying  the 
conception  of  Magic  Seasons,  and  explains  broadly  the  use  of 
the  materials.  It  then  provides  specific  teaching  suggestions. 
Much  of  the  guidebook  uses  a  two-column  format.  One 
column  presents  stimulus  ideas  for  teaching.  The  other 
column  gives  explanatory  notes,  illustrations,  reference 
materials  and  a  re-statement  of  the  principles  of  the  program. 


The  guidebook  follows  the  thematic  organization  of  Magic 
Seasons.  Each  new  aspect  of  the  theme  might  well  be 
introduced  by  the  teacher.  The  guidebook  offers  a  variety  of 
ways  to  do  this,  along  with  subsequent  activities  that  children 
might  pursue,  as  individuals  or  in  small  groups. 

BOOKLISTS 

Wide  reading  should  result  from  the  use  of  the  program.  It 
should  constantly  contribute  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  to  enrich 
and  elaborate  the  themes  contained  in  the  core  book. 

Magic  Seasons  introduces  children  to  extracts  from  three 
books:  Miss  Hickory,  by  Caroline  Sherwin  Bailey;  Farmer  Boy, 
by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder;  and  Bed-Knob  and  Broomstick,  by 
Mary  Norton.  It  presents  tw'o  stories  in  their  entirety: 
“Jorinda  and  Joringel”,  re-told  by  Wanda  Gag;  and 
“Impunity  Jane”,  by  Rumer  Godden.  The  guidebook 
contains  further  readings:  extracts  from  Farmer  Boy,  by  Laura 
Ingalls  Wilder,  and  Charlotte’s  Web,  by  E.  B.  White;  and 
re-tellings  of  “The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice”,  by  Alec  Allinson, 
and  “Sweet  Porridge”,  by  Wanda  Gag. 

Lor  further  reading,  a  Magic  Seasons  booklist  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  this  guidebook.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  books, 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
children.  It  is  organized  in  sections  keyed  to  the  main  themes 
of  the  program.  The  list  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
individualized  component  of  the  classroom  reading  program. 
Small  sets  of  recommended  books  might  be  used  for  group 
activities. 

A  list  of  professional  reading  for  teachers  is  available  in  the 
guidebook.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
educational  theory,  but  a  practical  tool  designed  to  help  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  CHECKS 

The  Language  Checks  are  a  means  of  record-keeping  and 
self-evaluation. 

Front  of  the  Check 

The  child  might  want  to  report  that  he  told  a  story,  wrote  a 
story,  dramatized  a  play,  made  puppets,  made  a 
tape  recording,  painted  a  picture,  made  a  model,  took 
photographs,  etc.  He  can  refer  to  pages  142  and  143  of  Magic 
Seasons  for  examples  of  the  variety  of  activities  possible.  He 
should  sign  the  front  of  the  check. 

Back  of  the  Check 

The  child  might  make  comments  that  are  expressions  of 
feelings  about  what  he  has  done.  He  might  make  evaluative 
comments.  He  might  refer  to  difficulties  encountered.  The 
check  can  be  endorsed  by  the  teacher,  a  member  of  an 
audience  or  another  person  involved  in  the  work.  The  uses  of 
the  endorsement  should  be  decided  by  the  class. 

The  Check  Stub 

The  stub  will  serve  as  a  record  for  the  child  of  the  kinds  of 
work  he  has  done. 

How  to  Use  the  Checks 

The  children  might  devise  a  number  of  ways  of  using  the 
checks.  A  few  are  suggested  here. 

The  child  might  attach  a  completed  check  to  his  work  and 
submit  it,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to  do 
this  every  single  time  a  piece  of  work  is  produced. 

The  checks  could  be  handed  in  as  a  record  of  the  work  the 
child  has  completed.  Checks  might  be  returned  or  filed  by 
the  teacher. 

Children  could  develop  a  banking  procedure.  Checks  might 
be  deposited  and  sorted  and  filed  by  “tellers”. 

The  checks  should  be  accessible  to  both  the  children  and 
the  teacher  for  reference. 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


The  ideas  on  the  following  pages  are  offered  as  suggestions  only. 
They  are  not  intended  as  prescriptive  in  any  way.  The 
teacher  should  always  feel  free  to  follow  his  own  style  and  use 
his  initiative  and  creativity  in  inventing  new  approaches  to 
the  material.  Flexible  teaching  strategies  can  and  should  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  and  responses  of  different 
children.  These  suggestions  are  starting  points  from  which 
countless  learning  procedures  can  be  invented. 
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Magic  Seasons 


Thought  is  possible  without  words, 
but  not  to  an  advanced  level.  By 
means  of  words  we  develop 
concepts  which  enable  us  to 
oragnize  our  experience,  and  in  one 
sense  to  create  the  world  we  live  in. 
Andrew  Wilkinson 


The  world  outside  the  classroom  is 
not,  as  was  once  thought,  a 
distraction  as  we  prepare  children  for 
the  world  outside;  the  task  of  the 
teacher  is  to  get  the  child's  world 
into  the  classroom,  so  that  it  may 
enrich  itself  the  more,  be  brought  to 
educated  consciousness  through 
sympathetic  teaching. 

Jeremy  Mulford 


THE  THEME 

Magic  Seasons  nurtures  the  understanding  of  one  of  the  most 
important  concepts  in  modern  life— change.  This  theme,  in  its 
variety  and  richness,  provides  a  wealth  of  stimulus  for 
language  and  thought. 

Magic  Seasons  explores  this  theme  in  many  ways.  It  presents 
real  and  magic  change.  It  explores  changes  in  the  seasons, 
changes  caused  by  magic  and  changes  in  the  child  and  his 
world— in  his  personal  growth,  his  friends,  his  pets  and 
interests  and  his  community.  The  stimulus  book,  together 
with  the  activities  suggested  in  this  guidebook,  helps  children 
to  explore  the  theme  of  change.  They  are  led  to  see  that 
change  happens  to  everyone,  continually,  and  in  many  ways. 

The  children  are  invited  to  follow  the  changes  that  happen 
to  Tony,  a  fictional  character  in  the  stimulus  book.  Some  of 
the  changes  that  he  experiences  may  be  similar  to  those  the 
children  are  familiar  with  in  their  own  lives,  such  as  moving, 
meeting  new  friends,  finding  new  interests.  Some  of  the 
changes  that  happen  to  Tony  are  magical,  the  kinds  of  things 
many  children  enjoy  imagining.  Changes  happen  when  Tony 
finds  the  spray  can  that  transforms  a  pumpkin  into  a  friend 
for  autumn.  Through  his  pumpkin  friend,  Tony  meets  Hilda, 
the  girl  next  door.  In  winter  he  sprays  again  for  a  friend  and 
meets  the  snowman,  and  through  him  the  twins,  Terry  and 
Tim.  In  spring  he  sprays  another  object  to  life,  a  nutdoll 
made  by  Suzi.  With  these  human  friends,  Tony  meets 
Barker,  an  inflatable  plastic  seal,  who  becomes  a  friend  for 
the  summer. 

As  the  seasons  change  the  children  are  prompted  to 
describe  changes  in  what  they  do,  what  they  play  and  what 
they  see  around  them.  As  magical  changes  are  presented, 
children  are  introduced  to  fairy  stories  and  modern  fantasy. 


Magic  Seasons,  title  and  endpapers 
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WHAT’S  IN  A  TITLE? 

Let  the  children  discuss  why  they  think  the  authors  called  the 
book  Magic  Seasons.  What  does  the  title  say?  What  might  it 
mean?  Could  it  mean  more  than  one  thing?  This  discussion 
should  reveal  the  children’s  expectations  for  the  book. 

CHANGE  WORDS 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  endpapers  of  the  book  and 
write  all  the  words  that  come  to  mind.  Some  may  say 
“everything  changes”,  “change”,  “it’s  all  changing”,  “big 
changes”,  “little  changes”. 

Print  some  of  their  expressions  on  a  chart  and  have  the 
children  arrange  them  in  a  chant: 

P  e  v 

Big  changes 
Little  changes 
You  change 
l change 

Everything  changes 


SEASONS 

Non-Fiction 

Bancroft,  Henrietta.  Animals  in 
Winter. 

Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  Where  They 
Go  in  Winter. 

Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  In  Woods 
and  Fields. 

Freschet,  Berniece.  The  Flight  of  the 
Snow  Goose. 

George,  Jean.  Snow  Tracks. 

Hill,  Kay.  "How  Glooscap  Found 
Summer",  in  her  Glooscap  and  His 
Magic. 

Kane,  Henry  B.  Four  Seasons  in  the 
Woods. 

Kuskin,  Karla.  Sand  and  Snow. 
Sarasy,  Phyllis.  Winter-Sleepers. 
Sterling,  Dorothy.  Fall  is  Here! 
Sterling,  Dorothy.  Spring  is  Here! 

Fiction 

Fisher,  Aileen.  Where  Does  Everyone 
Go? 

Hurd,  Edith  Thacher.  The  Day  the 
Sun  Danced. 

Magill,  Katherine.  Wonderful  Things. 
Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  The  Long 
Winter. 

Zion,  Gene.  The  Summer  Snowman. 


Have  the  children  talk  about  ways  they  can  change  their 
chant— by  using  small  instruments  to  make  an 
accompaniment,  by  changing  the  tempo,  accelerating  and 
slowing  down,  by  changing  the  tone  of  voice,  by  raising  and 
lowering  the  volume.  Additional  chants  can  be  developed  by 
considering  other  changes: 

Weather  changes 
Skies  change 
Clouds  change 
Everything  changes. 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 
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Magic  Seasons,  pages  2  and  3 


Acting  as  a  group  leader  is  difficult 
for  many  children.  Success  in  group 
work  can  be  assured  by  having  more 
able  children  first  take  the  leadership 
role  for  a  while.  Rotate  the  role  so 
that  all  get  a  chance  to  chair  a  group. 
Discuss  what  a  good  leader  should 
do  and  how  he  should  act.  He  should 
have  an  agenda  of  questions.  He 
should  elicit  answers  and  stimulate 
talk.  He  may  need  to  report  from  a 
small  group  to  a  larger  one. 

It  is  important  to  build  on  the 
children’s  ideas  of  leadership  in  a 
group.  These  ideas  may  be  primitive 
and  undemocratic  at  first.  However, 
practical  experience  and  discussion 
will  give  the  children  insight  into  the 
kind  of  problems  that  arise  in  a 
group,  and  how  a  good  leader  can 
handle  them. 


CHANGES  HAPPEN  TO  EVERYONE  EVERYWHERE 
This  statement  presents  the  theme  of  the  book.  It  recurs  from 
time  to  time.  The  children  might  be  presented  with  the 
statement  for  discussion  before  they  are  asked  to  examine  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  story  about  Tony. 

The  statement  can  be  introduced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
children  might  be  asked  to  work  in  small  groups  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  they  think  it  is  true.  They  might  be  required 
to  give  some  evidence  of  changes  in  their  own  lives. 

Small  group  discussions  might  focus  on  several  questions: 
What  has  changed  for  you  since  yesterday? 

What  has  changed  recently  in  your  street? 

What  change  would  you  most  like  to  happen? 

A  member  of  the  group  could  report  some  of  the  details  of 
this  discussion  to  the  class. 


l — v 


OBSERVING  CHANGES 

The  children  might  be  asked  to  look  for  change  that  takes 
place  in  their  worlds  in  a  period  of  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  and  report  them.  These  might  be  listed  on  a  chart: 
Billy  had  his  hair  cut,  my  father  bought  new  shoes,  the  desks 
in  the  classroom  have  been  moved,  it’s  warmer  today  than 
yesterday,  there  are  new  books  on  the  shelves,  etc. 


MAKING  AN  “I  CHANGE”  BOOK 
Magic  Seasons  prompts  children  to  think  about  changes  in 
themselves.  At  several  points  in  the  program  the  children  are 
asked  to  think  about  how  they  have  changed.  In  preparation 
for  this  they  might  make  an  “I  Change”  book.  This  should  be 
a  book  in  which  they  make  periodic  descriptions  of 
themselves.  If  the  information  follows  some  kind  of  pattern, 
it  can  be  brought  up  to  date  easily  from  time  to  time.  A  form 
such  as  the  following  might  be  duplicated: 
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Date _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Height _ 

Weight _ 

Length  of  hair _ 

Teeth _ 

Size  of  shoe _ 

What  I’m  best  at 


What  I’m  worst  at 

Pet  hate  _ _ _ _ _ 

Favourite  book _ 

Favourite  food _ 

Favourite  hobby  _ 

Favourite  game _ 

Favourite  hero _ 

Favourite  friend  _ 


The  form  can  be  developed  further  as  the  children  wish. 


WHAT  CHANGED  FOR  TONY? 

The  children  might  be  arranged  in  groups  and  asked  to  look 
at  pages  2  and  3  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  the  changes 
that  happened  to  Tony.  The  children  might  list  changes  such 
as:  a  different  house,  a  different  room,  a  different 
neighbourhood,  school,  places  to  play,  people.  One  reporter 
for  each  group  might  present  the  group  discoveries.  Help  the 
children  summarize  on  the  chalkboard  the  facts  indicating 
that  Tony  had  moved  with  his  parents  to  a  house  in  another 
town. 


FEELINGS  CHANGE 

Why  might  Tony  be  lonely?  Allow  children  to  talk  about  the 
feelings  they  might  have  if  they  were  in  Tony’s  shoes.  How 
might  these  feelings  change  as  moving  day  approached, 
arrived,  was  over.  The  discussion  could  be  summarized  in  a 
chart. 


pa/AoAuj  C04ti 
Ifaovwiq  VfrY\ 

Ia/juahs 

t/VlovVYXj  (SUbur  (^A/VUjtuMs 

uyJttr  Kult  bomb 


Feelings  Change: 

Before  Moving 

unhappy 

excited 

afraid 

On  Moving  Day 

excited 

sad 

After  Moving 

curious 

lonely 
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MOVING-DAY  TALK 

After  inspecting  the  cartoons  depicting  the  family  moving 
into  their  new  home,  children  could  make  up  the 
conversations  they  imagine  took  place.  They  might  extend 
these  by  imagining  situations  such  as:  Tony  helps  his  father 
lay  a  carpet;  Tony’s  mother  phones  her  friends  long  distance 
to  report  the  family’s  safe  arrival;  Tony’s  mother  thinks  they 
have  forgotten  to  pack  her  favourite  ornament;  the  cat  gets  in 
everyone’s  way  until  Tony  is  asked  to  lock  him  in  the 
basement;  Tony  talks  to  his  parents  about  missing  his  friends 
and  wonders  if  he  will  meet  new  ones  he  will  like  as  well  as 
the  old  ones. 


SURVEY  OH  M0VIM6  -<?C/£ST10M4IRE 
I.  How  U&V6  L^cu/Ju^c 
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MAKING  A  SURVEY 

A  class  survey  might  be  undertaken  to  discover  how  many 
children  have  moved  to  a  new  home,  how  often  they  have 
moved  and  where  the  moves  were  made.  The  class  might 
discuss  ways  in  which  information  of  this  kind  might  be 
gathered  and  organized.  A  simple  questionnaire  might  be 
devised.  Children  could  brainstorm  likely  questions  in  small 
groups;  then,  with  the  teacher’s  help  in  class  discussion,  a 
questionnaire  might  be  compiled  from  the  best  of  the 
suggestions. 

Children  might  be  led  to  see  that  with  charts  they  can 
present  the  information  in  ways  that  are  quickly  understood 
by  others.  Charts  could  become  part  of  a  display  that  could 
include  maps,  envelopes,  stamps,  even  letters  from  friends  in 
the  places  they  left,  photographs  of  old  homes,  friends,  pets, 
etc.  Children  who  have  not  had  the  experience  of  moving 
from  one  place  to  another  might  take  an  active  part  in 
devising  the  survey  and  carrying  out  the  interviews. 
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PERFORMING  A  POEM 

The  statement  “Changes  happen  to  everyone  everywhere” 
can  be  made  into  a  poem  by  arranging  the  words  in  a  pattern 
such  as  this: 

Changes 

Changes  happen 

Changes  happen  to  everyone 

Changes  happen  to  everyone  everywhere 

Changes  happen  to  everyone 

Changes  happen 

Changes 

Changes  happen! 


The  poem  might  be  presented  visually  and  then  read  in 
chorus.  Encourage  children  to  use  a  variety  of  effects  with 
their  voice. 


MOVING  AND  MAKING  NEW  FRIENDS 
On  pages  4  and  5,  the  moving  van  that  carried  Tony  and  his 
parents  to  their  new  home  appears  once  again.  Let  children 
discuss  these  pages  with  a  partner  or  in  a  small  group  and 
then  pool  their  comments.  These  comments  can  make  a 
starting  point  for  a  discussion  on  moving.  Invite  children  to 
share  experiences  they  have  had  in  moving  or  travelling. 
These  can  become  the  content  for  group  reports  to  the  class, 
group  stories,  displays  with  titles  like  “Where  We  Have 
Been”,  favourite  memories  and  anecdotes  spoken  onto  a  tape 
If  a  number  of  groups  record  their  material  on  a  tape,  it  can 
be  left  in  a  listening-corner  for  the  enjoyment  of  others. 

Some  groups  might  prefer  to  make  an  illustrated  record  of 
their  travels  by  painting,  drawing,  cutting  out  pictures  from 
magazines,  bringing  family  photographs  to  school,  etc. 
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A  group  chairman  can  be  given  these 
questions  on  a  card  as  a  guide  to 
group  discussion. 


MOVING 

Whether  they  have  moved  or  not,  all  children  can  imagine 
what  the  bustle  of  moving-day  would  be  like.  Let  groups 
enact  a  family’s  preparations  for  the  move.  They  might  think 
about  what  must  be  carefully  packed  to  avoid  breakages, 
what  must  be  done  to  transport  a  cat,  a  goldfish,  a  parrot, 
some  houseplants.  The  enactment  may  be  in  mime  or  in 
dramatic  form  using  real  props  such  as  packing-boxes. 

The  children  should  discuss  the  questions  on  page  4: 
Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

What  would  your  family  take  with  them? 

What  would  you  have  to  leave  behind? 

These  questions  might  prompt  further  talk,  improvised 
drama  or  writing. 


MAKING  FRIENDS 
Fiction 

Bateson,  David.  The  Welcome 
Stranger. 

Berg,  Jean  Horton.  Miss  Kirby's 
Room. 

Bro,  Marguerite  H.  The  Animal 
Friends  of  Peng-U. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John. 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth.  George  and 
Red. 

Collier,  Ethel.  Hundreds  and 
Hundreds  of  Strawberries. 

Desbarats,  Peter.  Gabrielle  and 
Selena. 

Franck,  Frederick.  My  Friend  in 
Africa. 

Hooker,  Ruth.  Gertrude  Kloppenberg 
(Private). 

McKee,  David.  Elmer. 

Williams,  Jay.  The  King  With  Six 
Friends. 


MAKING  FRIENDS 

Let  the  children  examine  the  various  encounters  illustrated 
on  page  5  and  discuss  them.  The  following  questions  might 
be  printed  on  cards,  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard  for 
consideration  by  small  groups: 

What  is  happening  in  each  of  these  meetings? 

Which  one  looks  friendly? 

Tell  the  story  of  one  of  these  meetings.  You  may  use  mime, 
improvised  drama  or  comic  strip.  Write  a  story  to  read  to 
younger  children. 

Instead,  you  may  wish  to  make  up  a  conversation  between  an 
elephant  and  a  lion,  or  a  prize  cat  and  an  alley  cat,  or  a  flea 
and  a  mosquito.  Imagine  that  these  creatures  have  moved 
and  are  meeting  for  the  first  time. 

The  questions  on  page  5  might  prompt  discussion  between 
children  in  pairs  or  in  small  groups.  Move  about  during  the 
discussion  listening  and  encouraging  the  hesitant  to  express 
their  opinions  and  feelings  on  this  subject.  A  tape  recorder 
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would  pick  up  an  interesting  remark  or  two  for  later 
playback  to  the  class.  The  views  of  various  groups  should  be 
summarized  by  one  member  of  each  for  reporting  to  the  class 
as  a  whole. 


Can  you  remember  how  you  made 
friends  with  your  friends? 

How  do  you  let  someone  know  you 
are  friendly? 

How  can  you  tell  if  another  person 
wants  to  be  your  friend? 


A  DOUBTFUL  FRIEND 

Children  may  enjoy  listening  to  the  following  excerpt  from 
Charlotte’s  Web.  After  the  reading  invite  them  to  share  their 
feelings  and  comments. 

In  this  episode,  the  lonely  Wilbur  found  a  friend.  The 
other  barnyard  animals  refused  to  be  his  friend.  He  was  very 
unhappy.  Then,  at  bedtime,  a  thin,  clear  voice  called  out  in 
the  darkness,  “I’ll  be  your  friend.”  Wilbur  slept  fitfully, 
hardly  able  to  wait  until  morning.  The  episode  should  be 
read  to  the  children,  or  taped  in  advance.  In  a  further 
reading,  children  might  play  the  parts  of  Wilbur,  Charlotte 
and  the  old  sheep,  with  the  teacher  as  narrator. 

Discuss  with  the  children  Wilbur’s  feelings  throughout  the 
episode.  What  were  his  feelings  at  the  beginning?  What  were 
his  first  feelings  about  Charlotte?  What  made  his  feelings 
change?  Can  you  see  any  good  things  about  Charlotte  that 
might  make  her  an  interesting  friend? 

Charlotte’s  Web  is  full  of  change.  Wilbur  is  saved;  Charlotte 
grows  old  and  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  generations  of 
progeny  who  emerge  yearly  from  the  egg  sack.  Templeton  the 
rat  grows  fatter  and  fatter.  The  seasons  come  and  go. 

Children  who  listen  to  the  story  unfold  will  enjoy  talking 
about  these  changes. 


Pretaped  readings  of  the  highlights 
from  Charlotte's  Web  might  be  made 
by  a  number  of  people,  including 
other  interested  teachers  and  older 
children,  as  well  as  able  readers  in 
the  class  itself.  They  might  adopt 
suitable  voices  for  each  of  the 
barnyard  creatures.  Children  should 
have  access  to  these  tapes,  and  of 
course  the  book. 


FROM  CHARLOTTE’S  WEB 
by  E.  B.  White 

“Attention,  please!”  he  said  in  a  loud,  firm  voice.  “Will  the  party  who 
addressed  me  at  bedtime  last  night  kindly  make  himself  or  herself  known 
by  giving  an  appropriate  sign  or  signal!” 
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Wilbur  paused  and  listened.  All  the  other  animals  lifted  their  heads  and 
stared  at  him.  Wilbur  blushed.  But  he  was  determined  to  get  in  touch 
with  his  unknown  friend. 

“Attention,  please!”  he  said.  “I  will  repeat  the  message.  Will  the  party 
who  addressed  me  at  bedtime  last  night  kindly  speak  up.  Please  tell  me 
where  you  are  if  you  are  my  friend!” 

The  sheep  looked  at  each  other  in  disgust. 

“Stop  your  nonsense,  Wilbur!”  said  the  oldest  sheep.  “If  you  have  a  new 
friend  here,  you  are  probably  disturbing  his  rest;  and  the  quickest  way  to 
spoil  a  friendship  is  to  wake  somebody  up  in  the  morning  before  he  is 
ready.  How  can  you  be  sure  your  friend  is  an  early  riser?” 

“I  beg  everyone’s  pardon,”  whispered  Wilbur.  “I  didn’t  mean  to  be 
objectionable.” 

He  lay  down  meekly  in  the  manure,  facing  the  door.  He  did  not  know 
it,  but  his  friend  was  very  near.  And  the  old  sheep  was  right— the  friend 
was  still  asleep. 

Soon  Lurvy  appeared  with  slops  for  breakfast.  Wilbur  rushed  out,  ate 
everything  in  a  hurry,  and  licked  the  trough.  The  sheep  moved  off  down 
the  lane,  the  gander  waddled  along  behing  them,  pulling  grass.  And  then, 
just  as  Wilbur  was  settling  down  for  his  morning  nap,  he  heard  again  the 
thin  voice  that  had  addressed  him  the  night  before. 

“Salutations!”  said  the  voice. 

Wilbur  jumped  to  his  feet.  “Salu-what?”  he  cried. 

“Salutations!”  repeated  the  voice. 

“What  are  they,  and  where  are  you?”  screamed  Wilbur.  “Please,  please, 
tell  me  where  you  are.  And  what  are  salutations?” 

“Salutations  are  greetings,”  said  the  voice.  “When  I  say  ‘salutations,’  it’s 
just  my  fancy  way  of  saying  hello  or  good  morning.  Actually,  it’s  a  silly 
expression,  and  I  am  surprised  that  I  used  it  at  all.  As  for  my  whereabouts, 
that’s  easy.  Look  up  here  in  the  corner  of  the  doorway!  Here  I  am.  Look, 
I’m  waving!” 

At  last  Wilbur  saw  the  creature  that  had  spoken  to  him  in  such  a 
kindly  way.  Stretched  across  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway  was  a  big 
spiderweb,  and  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  web,  head  down,  was  a  large 
grey  spider.  She  was  about  the  size  of  a  gumdrop.  She  had  eight  legs,  and 
she  was  waving  one  of  them  at  Wilbur  in  friendly  greeting.  “See  me 
now?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  yes  indeed,”  said  Wilbur.  “Yes  indeed!  How  are  you?  Good 
morning!  Salutations!  Very  pleased  to  meet  you.  What  is  your  name, 
please?  May  I  have  your  name?” 
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“My  name,”  said  the  spider,  “is  Charlotte.” 

“Charlotte  what?”  asked  Wilbur,  eagerly. 

“Charlotte  A.  Cavatica.  But  just  call  me  Charlotte.” 

“I  think  you’re  beautiful,”  said  Wilbur. 

“Well,  I  am  pretty,”  replied  Charlotte.  “There’s  no  denying  that. 

Almost  all  spiders  are  rather  nice-looking.  I’m  not  as  flashy  as  some,  but 
I’ll  do.  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  Wilbur,  as  clearly  as  you  can  see  me.” 

“Why  can’t  you?”  asked  the  pig.  “I’m  right  here.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  near-sighted,”  replied  Charlotte.  “I’ve  always  been 
dreadfully  near-sighted.  It’s  good  in  some  ways,  not  so  good  in  others. 
Watch  me  wrap  up  this  fly.” 

A  fly  that  had  been  crawling  along  Wilbur’s  trough  had  flown  up  and 
blundered  into  the  lower  part  of  Charlotte’s  web  and  was  tangled  in  the 
sticky  threads.  The  fly  was  beating  its  wings  furiously,  trying  to  break 
loose  and  free  itself. 

“First,”  said  Charlotte,  “I  dive  at  him.”  She  plunged  headfirst  toward 
the  fly.  As  she  dropped,  a  tiny  silken  thread  unwound  from  her  rear  end. 

“Next,  I  wrap  him  up.”  She  grabbed  the  fly,  threw  a  few  jets  of  silk 
around  it,  and  rolled  it  over  and  over,  wrapping  it  so  that  it  couldn’t 
move.  Wilbur  watched  in  horror.  He  could  hardly  believe  what  he  was 
seeing,  and  although  he  detested  flies,  he  was  sorry  for  this  one. 

“There!”  said  Charlotte.  “Now  I  knock  him  out,  so  he’ll  be  more 
comfortable.”  She  bit  the  fly.  “He  can’t  feel  a  thing  now,”  she  remarked. 
“He’ll  make  a  perfect  breakfast  for  me.” 

“You  mean  you  eat  flies?”  gasped  Wilbur. 

“Certainly.  Flies,  bugs,  grasshoppers,  choice  beetles,  moths,  butterflies, 
tasty  cockroaches,  gnats,  midges,  daddy  longlegs,  centipedes,  mosquitoes, 
crickets— anything  that  is  careless  enough  to  get  caught  in  my  web.  I  have 
to  live,  don’t  I?” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course,”  said  W'ilbur.  “Do  they  taste  good?” 

“Delicious.  Of  course,  I  don’t  really  eat  them.  I  drink  them— drink  their 
blood.  I  love  blood,”  said  Charlotte,  and  her  pleasant,  thin  voice  grew 
even  thinner  and  more  pleasant. 

“Don’t  say  that!”  groaned  Wilbur.  “Please  don’t  say  things  like  that!” 

“Why  not?  It’s  true,  and  I  have  to  say  what  is  true.  I  am  not  entirely 
happy  about  my  diet  of  flies  and  bugs,  but  it’s  the  way  I’m  made.  A  spider 
has  to  pick  up  a  living  somehow  or  other,  and  I  happen  to  be  a  trapper. 

I  just  naturally  build  a  web  and  trap  flies  and  other  insects.  My  mother 
was  a  trapper  before  me.  Her  mother  was  a  trapper  before  her.  All  our 
family  have  been  trappers.  Way  back  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
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years  we  spiders  have  been  laying  for  flies  and  bugs.” 

“It’s  a  miserable  inheritance,”  said  Wilbur,  gloomily.  He  was  sad 
because  his  new  friend  was  so  bloodthirsty. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  agreed  Charlotte.  “But  I  can’t  help  it.  I  don’t  know  how  the 
first  spider  in  the  early  days  of  the  world  happened  to  think  up  this  fancy 
idea  of  spinning  a  web,  but  she  did,  and  it  was  clever  of  her,  too.  And 
since  then,  all  of  us  spiders  have  had  to  work  the  same  trick.  It’s  not  a  bad 
pitch,  on  the  whole.” 

“It’s  cruel,”  replied  Wilbur,  who  did  not  intend  to  be  argued  out  of  his 
position. 

“Well,  you  can’t  talk,”  said  Charlotte.  “You  have  your  meals  brought 
to  you  in  a  pail.  Nobody  feeds  me.  I  have  to  get  my  own  living.  I  live  by 
my  wits.  I  have  to  be  sharp  and  clever,  lest  I  go  hungry.  I  have  to  think 
things  out,  catch  what  I  can,  take  what  comes.  And  it  just  so  happens,  my 
friend,  that  what  comes  is  flies  and  insects  and  bugs.  And  furthermore,” 
said  Charlotte  shaking  one  of  her  legs,  “do  you  realize  that  if  I  didn’t 
catch  bugs  and  eat  them,  bugs  would  increase  and  multiply  and  get  so 
numerous  that  they’d  destroy  the  earth,  wipe  out  everything?” 

“Really?”  said  Wilbur.  “I  wouldn’t  want  that  to  happen.  Perhaps  your 
web  is  a  good  thing  after  all.” 

The  goose  had  been  listening  to  this  conversation  and  chuckling  to 
herself.  “There  are  a  lot  of  things  Wilbur  doesn’t  know  about  life,”  she 
thought.  “He’s  really  a  very  innocent  little  pig.  He  doesn’t  even  know 
what’s  going  to  happen  to  him  around  Christmastime;  he  has  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Zuckerman  and  Lurvy  are  plotting  to  kill  him.”  And  the  goose  raised 
herself  a  bit  and  poked  her  eggs  a  little  further  under  her  so  that  they 
would  receive  the  full  heat  from  her  warm  body  and  soft  feathers. 

Charlotte  stood  quietly  over  the  fly,  preparing  to  eat  it.  Wilbur  lay 
down  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  was  tired  from  his  wakeful  night  and  from 
the  excitement  of  meeting  someone  for  the  first  time.  A  breeze  brought 
him  the  smell  of  clover— the  sweet-smelling  world  beyond  his  fence. 
“Well,”  he  thought,  “I’ve  got  a  new  friend,  all  right.  But  what  a  gamble 
friendship  is!  Charlotte  is  fierce,  brutal,  scheming,  bloodthirsty— 
everything  I  don’t  like.  How  can  I  learn  to  like  her,  even  though  she  is 
pretty  and,  of  course,  clever?” 

Wilbur  was  merely  suffering  the  doubts  and  fears  that  often  go  with 
finding  a  new  friend.  In  good  time  he  was  to  discover  that  he  was 
mistaken  about  Charlotte.  Underneath  her  rather  bold  and  cruel  exterior, 
she  had  a  kind  heart,  and  she  was  to  prove  loyal  and  true  to  the  very  end. 
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TONY  AND  THE  MAGIC  SPRAY  CAN 
The  picture-story  of  Tony  and  the  magic  spray  can,  pages  6 
to  13,  could  first  be  read  by  the  children  in  its  entirety.  Each 
child  might  share  his  reactions  with  a  neighbour  or  a  small 
group.  Later,  some  of  these  reactions  might  be  shared  with 
the  class.  The  following  class  or  group  questions  could  then 
be  used  to  prompt  discussion: 

•  Why  do  you  think  Tony  kicked  the  pumpkin? 

•  Why  did  he  throw  the  can  away? 

•  What  did  the  pumpkin  mean  when  he  said,  “Never  turn  your 
back  on  a  friend”? 

•  Why  did  the  pumpkin  say  he  would  be  Tony’s  friend  until 
Halloween? 

•  What  would  be  a  good  name  for  the  pumpkin? 


A  PUMPKIN  WITH  PERSONALITY 
In  further  discussion  children  could  decide  what  sort  of 
personality  they  think  the  pumpkin  might  possess.  A  short 
list  of  attributes  might  be  prepared  on  a  chart  or  written  on 
the  chalkboard.  Ask  children  to  supply  as  many  others  as 
they  can.  Children  may  wish  to  work  alone  or  in  groups  to 
abstract  from  the  list  those  attributes  they  think  are  apt  for 
the  pumpkin. 

•  Is  he  friendly  or  unfriendly? 

•  Is  he  happy  or  unhappy? 

•  Is  he  good-tempered  or  bad-tempered? 

•  Is  he  helpful  or  unhelpful? 

•  Is  he  brave  or  a  coward? 

•  Is  he  loyal  or  disloyal? 

•  Is  he  good  or  mischievous? 

•  Is  he  quiet  or  noisy? 

•  Does  he  possess  magic  powers? 
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This  picture-story  forms  the  basis  of 
"Grumpkin  the  Pumpkin”,  the  first  of 
Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons,  by 
Alec  and  Beverley  Allinson. 

Children  should  complete  the 
activities  on  pages  1 4  to  1 5  in  Magic 
Seasons  before  copies  of  “Grumpkin 
the  Pumpkin”  are  made  available. 
Pages  33  to  35  of  this  guidebook 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  story 
might  be  introduced  and  used  in  the 
classroom. 

Encourage  children  to  think  up  more 
titles  for  Tony’s  adventures.  They 
might  put  these  in  a  title  box  that 
would  be  available  for  everyone  to 
draw  on. 


Through  the  delight  of  taking  a  role, 
of  finding  new  meanings  of  the 
body’s  movements  and  gestures, 
young  children  will  come  to  adapt 
language  as  they  know  it  to  new 
roles  and  levels.  And  often  the 
language  will  be  the  last  area  in 
which  confidence  develops. 

John  Dixon 


WOW!  .  .  .  WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  NEXT? 

Prompted  by  the  speech  balloon  on  page  13  the  children 
might  share  in  groups  their  ideas  about  what  might  happen 
next  in  Tony’s  life.  Have  them  consider  what  might  happen 
in  the  next  ten  minutes,  in  the  next  hour,  before  dark. 

TONY’S  ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  PUMPKIN 
The  storylines  suggested  on  pages  14  and  15  are  suitable  for 
individual  or  group  story-writing,  narration  by  comic  strip, 
miming,  acting  or  puppet  plays. 

What  happens  when 

•  the  pumpkin  meets  the  family? 

•  the  pumpkin  meets  Tony’s  cat? 

•  Tony’s  teacher  discovers  the  pumpkin  can  talk? 

•  the  pumpkin  appears  on  television? 

IMPROVISED  DRAMA 

The  storylines  suggested  on  page  1 5  are  suitable  for 
improvised  drama.  For  example,  if  one  of  the  children 
pretends  to  be  Tony  and  brings  the  pumpkin  to  school  for  the 
first  time,  then  the  classroom  becomes  the  one  the  pumpkin 
visits.  Let  the  class  decide  beforehand  if  they  (as  Tony’s 
classmates)  know  anything  about  the  magic  friend,  or 
whether  they  believe  him  to  be  just  an  ordinary  pumpkin. 
Once  they  have  established  their  roles,  the  enactment  can 
unfold  naturally.  The  pumpkin  should  be  played  by  one 
member  of  the  class.  Let  the  children  suggest  ways  in  which 
the  teacher  might  discover  that  the  pumpkin  can  talk.  When 
the  teacher  makes  this  discovery,  what  might  happen?  The 
role  of  the  teacher  could,  for  variety,  be  played  by  several 
children  in  turn.  What  might  be  some  of  the  reactions  that 
different  teachers  might  make  when  they  discover  the 
pumpkin  can  talk? 

Children  could  be  invited  to  suggest  further  enactments 
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while  the  pumpkin  is  at  school.  For  instance,  he  could  have 
a  chat  with  the  principal  or  he  could  win  a  spelling 
competition. 

It  is  possible  to  prepare  improvised  enactments  of  all  the 
storylines  this  way.  For  the  television  interview,  children 
could  prepare  in  advance  a  number  of  questions  to  ask  the 
pumpkin: 

•  Where  were  you  born? 

•  What  do  you  think  of  garden  sprays? 

•  Do  you  like  pumpkin  pie? 

If  the  pumpkin  is  given  certain  magical  powers  (he  might  be 
a  mind  reader,  or  hypnotize  people  or  do  very  difficult 
calculations  in  his  head)  he  would  be  an  even  more 
interesting  guest  on  a  television  talk  show. 

Children  should  be  reminded  that  the  enactments  might 
take  unexpected  turns.  Actors  might  introduce  these  without 
warning.  The  element  of  surprise  is  hinted  at  in  Tony’s 
words:  “Wow!  When  you  have  a  pumpkin  for  a  friend^ow 
never  know  what  will  happen  next.  ” 

WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  .  .  .? 

Each  of  the  five  situations  on  page  15  presents  Tony  and  the 
pumpkin  at  a  specific  point  in  a  story  the  children  can 
complete.  They  might  use  the  segment  to  begin  the  story  or 
to  end  it.  Questions  such  as  the  following  might  help  to 
trigger  a  response  to  each  segment.  They  could  be  prepared 
on  cards,  or  a  chart  or  on  the  chalkboard. 

Segment  One 

•  How  do  you  think  the  pumpkin  got  into  the  gardening 
contest? 

•  Do  you  think  the  judges  know  he  can  talk? 

•  What  might  happen  if  they  find  out? 

•  What  might  happen  if  someone  wants  to  buy  the  pumpkin? 


It  is  most  often  appropriate  that  the 
group  should  be  its  own  audience. 
The  value  of  improvised  drama  lies  in 
the  experience  itself,  not  in  a  display 
for  others.  Performance  for  others 
should  be  voluntary. 


A  group  chairman  can  be  given  these 
questions  on  a  card  as  a  guide  to 
group  discussion. 
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Segment  Two 

What  do  you  think  Tony’s  mother  is  saying? 

Does  she  see  the  pumpkin? 

What  might  the  pumpkin  be  thinking? 

What  might  happen  if  Tony’s  mother  finds  out  there  is  a 
pumpkin  under  his  bed? 

How  might  Tony  stop  her  finding  out? 

Segment  Three 

What  do  you  think  the  teacher  is  saying? 

Why  is  she  pointing? 

What  does  her  expression  tell  you? 

What  do  you  think  Tony  and  the  pumpkin  have  done? 
Why  did  Tony  take  the  pumpkin  to  school? 

Segment  Four 

Who  do  you  think  has  stolen  the  pumpkin? 

Why  has  he  stolen  it? 

What  will  the  pumpkin  do? 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  if  Tony  catches  the  thief? 

Segment  Five 

What  do  you  think  Tony’s  mother  intends  to  do? 

Where  did  she  find  the  pumpkin? 

Does  she  know  the  pumpkin  is  a  magic  one? 

How  can  Tony  save  his  friend? 

What  might  Tony  say  to  his  mother  if  he  wants  to  keep  the 
secret  that  the  pumpkin  is  a  magic  one? 


MAKING  SPEECH  BALLOONS 

Children  might  begin  by  changing  the  content  of  the  existing 
balloon,  Stop  Thief!  They  could  then  make  balloons  for  the 
other  segments.  These  could  be  laid  on  the  page  for 
discussion  in  small  groups.  They  could  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  variety  of  stories. 
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THE  LAST  ADVENTURE 

Have  the  children  recall  some  of  Tony’s  adventures  with  the 
pumpkin.  What  will  the  last  adventure  be?  They  should  refer 
back  to  the  picture-story  and  the  pumpkin’s  words,  “we’re 
together  till  Halloween”. 


“GRUMPKIN  THE  PUMPKIN” 

At  this  point,  the  first  story  of  Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons  might 
be  introduced. 

Synopsis  of  the  story 

In  the  garden  of  his  new  home  Tony  finds  a  magic  spray  can 
with  a  tag  bearing  the  words:  SPRAY  FOR  A  FRIEND.  Sceptical, 
he  shuts  his  eyes  and  presses  the  button.  A  large,  irascible 
pumpkin  comes  to  life  and  growls:  “I’m  your  friend  down  to 
my  last  seed,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.”  Their  quarreling 
attracts  the  attention  of  Hilda,  the  girl  next  door,  who 
quickly  becomes  Tony’s  first  friend  in  the  new  town.  They 
soon  discover  that  Grumpkin  is  really  a  goblin  cursed  by  a 
witch  centuries  before.  His  release  depends  on  the  children’s 
solving  the  riddle  of  the  spell: 


To  win  thy  freedom 
Thou  must  brave 
Icy  waters 
From  a  crystal  cave. 


Nor  will  the  spell 
Be  broken  quite 
Till  thou  art  cursed 
In  witch’s  light. 
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INTRODUCING  GRUMPKIN  THE  PUMPKIN 
Show  the  children  the  cover  of  the  story.  Let  them  talk  about 
the  name  “Grumpkin”.  Do  they  think  it  is  a  suitable  name? 
What  does  it  suggest  about  the  pumpkin’s  personality? 

It  should  be  enough  merely  to  tell  the  children  that 
Grumpkin  is  not  really  a  pumpkin  at  all  and  that  he  was 
turned  into  a  pumpkin  by  an  angry  witch,  before  copies  of 
the  story  are  made  available  for  individual  reading. 

INTRODUCING  HILDA,  THE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR 
“Grumpkin  the  Pumpkin”  introduces  the  children  to  Hilda, 
Tony’s  first  and  closest  friend  in  the  new  town.  Hilda  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  next  picture-story  of  Magic  Seasons 
(pages  46  to  49)  in  which  she  helps  Tony  build  a  snowman 
he  sprays  to  life. 

ACTIVITY  CARDS 

The  Activity  Cards  could  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the 
first  readers  have  finished  the  story. 

A  GRUMPKIN  BOX 

A  small  box,  suitably  decorated,  could  be  used  as  a  container 
for  the  Activity  Cards.  Using  blank  cards,  children  might 
make  further  contributions  to  the  box— asking  quiz  questions 
about  the  story,  writing  personal  responses  to  their  reading  of 
it  and  making  up  further  activity  cards. 

WHERE  DOES  IT  ALL  GO? 

Ensure  that  the  products  of  the  activities  springing  from 
“Grumpkin  the  Pumpkin”  are  shared  with  members  of  the 
class.  Stories  might  be  displayed  on  bulletin  boards  or  stapled 
together  in  a  book.  Tapes  might  be  left  at  the  listening-centre 
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or  in  the  Grumpkin  Box.  Puppet  plays  might  be  performed 
to  interested  groups. 


YOU  AND  A  MAGIC  PUMPKIN 

The  children  might  like  to  write  stories  about  themselves  and 
a  magic  pumpkin.  They  could  consider  such  questions  as 
these  before  they  start  to  make  stories: 

•  If  you  had  found  a  magic  pumpkin,  what  might  you  do? 

•  Would  you  keep  your  friend  a  secret? 

•  Would  you  take  him  into  the  house  to  show  your  parents? 

•  Would  you  take  him  to  the  supermarket? 

•  Where  would  you  keep  something  as  big  as  a  large  pumpkin? 

•  What  harm  might  come  to  your  pumpkin  friend? 

Preparation  of  this  sort  prompts  the  child’s  imagination 
and  helps  him  to  write  more  convincing  stories. 

PUMPKINS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Some  children  might  make  pumpkins  out  of  papier-mache, 

cut  them  out  of  strong  cardboard  or  hollow  out  a  real 

pumpkin. 

Conspicuously  displayed,  the  pumpkins  could  become 
characters  in  children’s  writing,  telling  and  improvised 
drama.  The  pumpkins  might  be  named.  They  could  take  on 
imagined  attributes  from  time  to  time.  They  might  comment 
on  the  activities  of  the  classroom,  or  argue  among  themselves 
or  with  children  in  class. 


As  the  children  write,  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise  will  deal  with 
language.  At  the  simplest  level  they 
will  be  technical:  How  does  one  spell 
such  and  such  a  word?  Where  do  I 
put  the  apostrophe?  Do  you  have  to 
put  capital  letters  on  all  the  words  in 
this  title?  Others  will  be  more 
speculative  and  sophisticated. 
Research  into  the  details  of  language 
should  become  a  normal  part  of  the 
routine  of  the  classroom.  The 
children  will  probably  be  familiar  with 
the  dictionary  by  now,  but  many  may 
regard  its  use  as  a  boring,  irrelevant 
chore.  This  need  not  be  so  if  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  grows  out  of  the 
children’s  natural  curiosity  and  yields 
results  directly  related  to  the 
practical  problems  at  hand.  Some 
children  may  want  to  make  a 
classroom  dictionary,  containing 
new  words  that  the  children  learn 
during  the  year’s  work. 


PUMPKIN  PUPPETS 

Hand-puppet  pumpkins  might  be  made  out  of  papier-mache. 
These  could  be  interviewed  or  used  in  puppet  plays.  The 
children  might  like  to  explore  the  characteristics  of  each 
puppet,  his  voice,  movements,  speech  mannerisms  and 
favourite  expressions. 
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CHANGES  ALL  AROUND 

This  spread  on  pages  16  and  17  depicts  many  manifestations 
of  autumn.  Have  children  examine  the  spread.  In  small 
groups,  let  them  list  as  many  aspects  of  change  as  they  can 
find.  Leaves  are  brightly  coloured;  they  are  dropping;  people 
and  animals  are  preparing  for  winter.  How  many  of  these 
changes  are  due  to  autumn  weather? 


The  ability  to  classify  develops  with 
practice.  Children  will  move  from 
simple  classification  of  objects 
according  to  similarities  in  shape, 
size,  colour  and  use  to  classification 
of  ideas  grouped  under  a  heading. 
They  should  be  given  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  suggest  classifications 
for  themselves  instead  of  always 
using  classifications  provided  by  the 
teacher. 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 


CATEGORIES  OE  CHANGE 

With  the  spread  as  a  basis,  children  could  begin  to  classify 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  autumn.  Some  changes 
happen  to  vegetation  (trees  and  other  plants),  some  to 
animals,  some  to  humans. 

Have  children  suggest  other  categories.  They  may  think  of 
changes  in  clothes;  in  sports;  in  streets;  in  shops;  in  what 
families  do;  in  the  city;  in  the  country. 

A  PICTORIAL  DISPLAY 

At  the  height  of  autumn,  children  might  take  photographs 
outdoors  to  make  a  record  of  the  changes  taking  place. 
Children’s  photographs  could  be  added  to  some  they  have 
cut  from  newspapers  and  magazines  to  make  a  display  of 
autumn  photographs  with  suitable  captions  under  each. 
Where  suitable  cameras  are  available  slides  might  be  made. 
These  can  then  be  shown  and  poems  and  statements  written 
to  accompany  them.  Alternatively,  groups  of  children  might 
prefer  to  compile  a  Book  of  Autumn,  in  which  they  paste 
pictures  and  poems  of  autumn,  with  brightly  coloured  leaves. 

MAKING  MOBILES 

“Fallmobiles”  can  be  made  with  collected  autumn  leaves, 
dried  seed  pods,  etc.,  and  pictures  of  migrating  birds, 
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squirrels  and  other  animals.  These  might  be  suspended  in  the 
classroom.  They  may  inspire  descriptions  and  poetry. 

ANIMAL  CHANGES 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  observe  and  research  the 
behaviour  of  animals  during  autumn.  Some  might  keep 
journals,  noting  the  activities  and  appearance  of  chipmunks 
and  squirrels.  They  might  supplement  their  own  observations 
with  information  from  library  books. 


STORIES  OF  AUTUMN 

The  content  of  pages  16  and  17  and  the  pictures  children 
collect  might  suggest  stories  to  tell.  Children  may  work  on 
their  own  or  in  small  groups.  Group  discussion  could  lead  to 
improvised  drama  or  mime,  or  to  the  taping  of  conversations 
between  the  people  or  animals  in  the  pictures.  Children  who 
have  difficulty  in  writing  might  be  encouraged  to  tell  their 
story  to  the  teacher  or  a  group.  If  these  tellings  are  taped,  the 
transcript  could  become  a  written  story.  The  teller  could  help 
the  transcriber  (child  or  teacher)  to  polish  up  the  final 
written  version  for  display  or  for  inclusion  in  a  Book  of 
Autumn  Stories. 


Utterances  children  make  will  vary  in 
content  and  form.  At  times  they  will 
express  common  ideas  in  ordinary 
language.  Occasionally  their 
language  will  contain  strikingly  fresh 
insights  about  their  world. 
Acceptance  by  the  teacher  of  this 
range  is  necessary.  Rewarding  a 
good  answer  by  writing  it  on  the 
chalkboard  or  commenting  on  it  will 
help  the  child  know  his  effort  has 
been  noticed. 


PICTURE-MAKING 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  pictures  of  autumn 
activities.  They  may  print  poetic  statements  under  the 
pictures. 

MAKING  WORD  MOBILES 

Have  the  children  think  of  all  the  autumn  colour  words  they 
can  as  they  look  at  pages  16  and  17.  These  might  be 
accumulated  on  a  chart.  The  children  may  then  cut  out 
shapes  in  colour,  words  describing  colour  and  movement,  and 
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Children  need  a  rich  variety  of 
material  for  this  activity.  Have  them 
collect  wool,  sandpaper,  felts, 
cellophane,  leaves,  twigs,  sequins, 
cardboard,  foil,  pages  of  magazines 


hang  these  on  a  mobile.  The  mobile  may  have  words  such  as 
flutter,  rustle,  scarlet,  twisting,  tawny,  flaming.  The  children 
might  be  encouraged  to  use  a  variety  of  materials  in  the 
mobile. 

A  cascade  of  these  materials  might  be  arranged  as  an 
alternative  to  the  mobile. 
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Mime  provides  an  eloquent  means  of 
expressing  feelings.  Sometimes  it 
may  culminate  in  the  writing  of 
poetry  or  stories. 


GIGANTO 

Another  kind  of  magic  spray  can  with  power  to  bring  about 
change  is  introduced  on  pages  18  and  19.  The  Giganto  Spray 
increases  the  size  of  whatever  it  is  used  on.  The  illustration 
shows  a  market  scene.  Let  the  children  examine  the  scene  and 
talk  about  it  for  a  few  minutes  among  themselves.  Ask  them 
to  suggest  what  the  word  “Giganto”  means.  Ask  them  what 
they  think  “delayed  reaction”  might  mean.  Suggest  to  the 
children  that  they  imagine  they  are  walking  past  the  stalls 
and  people,  deciding  who  or  what  they  might  spray. 

MIME 

Small  groups  might  explore  the  likely  effect  of  the  Giganto 
Spray  in  mime.  These  storylines  might  prompt  interest  and 
serve  as  models: 

the  pound  of  tomatoes  that  weighed  a  ton; 
the  sausage  that  grew  like  an  elephant’s  trunk; 

Mother  comes  home  with  a  huge  shopping  cart. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTS 

Acting  as  reporters,  children  might  write  accounts  of  the 
startling  things  that  happened  at  the  market.  They  might 
interview  stall-owners,  or  shoppers  who  unknowingly  had 
taken  home  sprayed  goods,  or  a  mother  whose  baby  grew  too 
big  for  its  cot. 
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TELEVISION  INTERVIEWS 
Experts  (scientists,  doctors)  might  be  interviewed  for 
television,  and  provide  their  theories  explaining  what  caused 
the  mysterious  increase  in  size.  Doctors  could  talk  about  the 
effects  of  increased  size  in  babies  or  little  children.  A 
veterinary  could  be  asked  questions  about  the  effects  of 
Giganto  Spray  on  household  pets,  on  farm  animals  or 
animals  in  zoos. 

BRAINSTORMING  AND  STORY-WRITING 
Working  in  small  groups,  children  might  brainstorm  one  of 
the  following  ideas,  provided  on  cards. 

What  if  apples  were  as  big  as  pumpkins? 

What  if  a  hen’s  eggs  were  as  large  as  a  dinosaur’s? 

What  if  a  grape  were  the  size  of  an  egg? 

What  if  dogs  were  the  size  of  elephants? 

A  DAY  WITH  GIGANTO 

Children  could  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  school  day  with 
the  Giganto  Spray:  What  if  the  teacher  has  been  sprayed,  or 
all  the  children,  or  the  ants  in  the  anthouse,  or  a  gerbil,  or 
tadpoles?  Some  children  might  write  a  newspaper  report, 
others  draw  or  paint  their  ideas,  others  express  their 
imagination  in  improvised  drama. 

GIGANTO  ON  A  FIELD  TRIP 

To  extend  the  possibilities  of  the  Giganto  Spray,  children 
might  imagine  a  field  trip  to  a  fair,  an  exhibition,  a  museum, 
a  supermarket,  a  town  square,  a  railway  station,  etc. 

MAGIC  CHANGE 

Scenes  from  three  well-known  fairy  tales:  “Cinderella”,  “The 
Frog  Prince”  and  “The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice”  are  illustrated 


But  what  if  there  were  a  Shrinko 
Spray? 
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on  the  spread  on  pages  20  and  2 1 .  They  show  characters 
before  and  after  a  magical  transformation  which  is  central  to 
each  story.  The  children  could  be  asked  to  identify  the 
characters  and  recall  what  magic  changes  took  place  in  the 
stories. 

The  resource  centre  will  contain  versions  of  these  stories.  A 
re-telling  of  “The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice”  by  Alec  Allinson  is 
included  here.  Readings  of  these  stories  might  be  taped  for 
the  listening-centre. 

THE  SORCERER’S  APPRENTICE 

There  once  lived  an  old  sorcerer  called  Spelzin  Charmski,  who  had  been 
working  in  magic  so  long  his  head  was  full  of  incantations,  charms  and 
spells.  He  could  wave  his  wand  so  fast  its  point  would  twinkle  like  a  tiny 
star. 

Spelzin’s  magic  was  much  in  demand.  Once,  he  turned  old  umbrellas 
into  storks,  to  eat  up  a  plague  of  frogs  that  had  kept  everyone  awake  with 
their  croaking.  When  the  plague  was  over  he  turned  the  storks  into  new 
umbrellas  for  needy  widows.  Another  time,  he  turned  a  bright  morning 
mist  into  a  wedding  gown  for  a  princess  who  had  lost  all  her  clothes  in 
a  castle  fire. 

“Whatever  would  we  do  without  him,”  people  would  say  as  he  walked 
down  the  street,  leaning  on  his  walking  stick.  “But  he  can’t  last  forever.” 

Knowing  that  he  could  not  last  forever,  Spelzin  advertised  for  an 
apprentice. 

WANTED  (he  wrote) 

An  alert,  hardworking  boy  with  a  sound  memory 
for  spells,  to  be  apprenticed  to 
SPELZIN  CHARMSKI 

The  boy  that  he  chose  was  called  Memo,  son  of  the  poor  Widow 
Random  (who  had  gratefully  received  one  of  the  new  umbrellas). 

Memo  was  indeed  hardworking.  On  his  first  day,  he  swept  the 
laboratory  so  hard  the  dust  got  up  Spelzin’s  nose  and  he  began  to  sneeze. 
He  left  off  what  he  was  doing  to  mutter  this  spell: 

Dimson,  damson, 

Dimble,  damble  doh, 

Tantalizing,  titillating  dust 
MUST  GO! 
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The  dust  turned  into  a  glittering  cloud  of  starlight,  flowed  out  of  the 
window  and  up  into  the  sky  to  brighten  dark  patches  between  stars. 

“Next  time,  I’ll  remember  to  sprinkle  damp  stardust  first,”  Memo 
thought. 

But  he  forgot— and  there  was  more  dust,  more  sneezes  and  more 
starlight. 

Whenever  the  dust  was  very  thick,  Spelzin  got  hay  fever.  Then  his  spell 
sounded  like  this: 

Dibsod,  dabsod, 

Dibble,  dabble  doh, 

Tadalizig,  titillatig  dust 
BUST  GO! 

Hearing  his  master  recite  spells  during  an  attack  of  hay  fever  made 
Memo  want  to  laugh.  But  he  was  polite  as  well  as  hardworking  and  he 
turned  his  laugh  into  a  smile,  which  he  hid  behind  his  hand.  Even  an 
apprentice  sorcerer  can  do  that. 

To  teach  Memo  to  remember,  Spelzin  might  have  turned  the  dust  into 
itching  powder  for  Memo’s  bed.  But  that  wasn’t  his  way.  Instead,  he 
merely  said,  in  his  deep,  gentle  voice:  “Don’t  be  a  sieve,  Memo.  Don’t  be 
a  sieve.” 

When  it  came  to  remembering,  Memo  was  very  like  a  sieve.  Things 
went  into  his  brain  easily  enough,  but  they  didn’t  stay  there.  This  was 
serious  for  a  boy  learning  spells.  Sometimes,  when  he  recited  a  spell,  he 
would  leave  a  bit  out,  and  sometimes  he  would  forget  completely. 

“You’ve  quite  a  wrist  for  wandwork,”  said  Spelzin.  “You’d  make  a  fine 
music-master,  a  splendid  swordsman.  But  you’re  shaky  at  spells.  Take 
notes,  my  boy.” 

And  so  Memo  wrote  out  his  spells  and  kept  them  in  a  little 
leather-bound  book  hung  at  his  waist.  When  he  couldn’t  remember  a  spell 
he  would  look  it  up. 

One  day,  Spelzin  was  asked  to  help  people  in  a  village  overrun  by  mice. 
He  packed  his  wand  and  a  spell  book,  and  a  little  white  magic  powder 
and  a  little  red.  He  put  on  his  tall,  pointed  hat,  his  black  cloak  patterned 
in  lightning,  stars  and  crescent  moons,  and  set  off.  Before  he  went  he  said 
to  Memo:  “Don’t  forget  to  fill  the  water  barrel  in  the  laboratory.  When 
I  get  back  I  shall  need  it  for  my  new  experiment.” 

Memo  was  in  the  garden  sweeping  up  autumn  leaves.  By  the  time  he 
had  finished  there  was  an  enormous  pile  of  them  to  be  got  rid  of.  “What 
shall  I  do  with  them?”  Memo  asked  himself.  He  was  hot  and  tired.  “I 
know!  I’ll  find  a  spell.  I  seem  to  remember  writing  out  a  spell  that  will  do.” 


WITCHES  AND  WIZARDS 
Non-Fiction 

Fenner,  Phyllis  R.  Giants  and 
Witches  and  a  Dragon  or  Two. 
Manning-Sanders,  Ruth.  A  Book  of 
Wizards. 

Small,  Ernest.  Baba  Yaga. 

Fiction 

Bennett,  Anna  Elizabeth.  Little  Witch. 
Coombs,  Patricia.  Dorrie  and  the 
Weather  Box. 

Froman,  Elizabeth  Hull.  Eba  the 
Absent-Minded  Witch. 

Hoke,  Helen,  ed.  Witches,  Witches, 
Witches. 

Holman,  Felice.  The  Witch  on  the 
Corner. 

McLeod,  Emilie  Warren.  Clancy's 
Witch. 

Preussler,  Otfried.  The  Little  Witch. 
Singer,  Isaac  Bashevis.  The 
Fearsome  Inn. 

Udry,  Janice  May.  Glenda. 

Unwin,  Nora  S.  The  Midsummer 
Witch. 

Yolen,  Jane.  The  Wizard  of 
Washington  Square. 

Young,  Miriam.  The  Witch  Mobile. 
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In  fact  he  had  written  out  two.  The  first  was  a  burning  spell: 

Spark  and  sizzle,  crackle,  smoke, 

Into  ash  turn  leaf  of  oak. 

The  second  was  a  burying  spell: 

Open,  earth,  and  make  a  pit 
Into  which  the  leaves  will  fit, 

There  to  moulder  all  year  long, 

Helping  plants  grow  green  and  strong. 

“I’ll  use  both,”  Memo  said.  As  he  recited  the  spells,  he  traced  a  long 
straight  line  through  the  air,  downwards,  with  his  wand.  The  leaves 
rustled  into  two  heaps.  One  burst  into  flames,  the  other  disappeared  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground. 

There  were  still  a  few  leaves  left  on  the  tree.  They  looked  like  little 
brown  bats,  some  with  wings  outspread  as  if  caught  in  flight,  and  some 
hanging  folded,  as  if  asleep. 

“How  wonderful  to  turn  them  into  real,  live  bats!”  thought  Memo. 

“I’ve  never  seen  a  live  bat— only  the  dead  one  Spelzin  powders  for  his 
spells.” 

He  thumbed  through  his  notebook  for  a  bat  spell.  Under  B  he  read: 

Bark:  How  to  turn  a  dog’s  bark  into  a  bone. 

Basket:  How  to  turn  an  old  wig  into  a  new  basket. 

Barrel:  How  to  turn  an  old  basket  into  a  new  .  .  .” 

His  voice  trailed  away. 

“Oh!”  he  gasped.  “I  haven’t  filled  the  water  barrel!  And  Spelzin  will 
soon  be  home.  I’ll  have  to  find  another  spell.” 

His  own  spell  book  contained  nothing  suitable.  Perhaps  one  of  Spelzin’s 
books  would  tell  him  what  spell  to  use.  He  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
laboratory  with  an  old  book  of  spells.  Under  “A”  he  found: 

Animation:  How  to  make  a  household  object  come  alive.  (For  experienced 
magicians  only.) 

Spell 

Listen  ...  to  your  master! 

Animate,  and  work  the  faster. 

Counter-spell 

Listen  ...  to  your  master! 

De-animate!  Avoid  disaster! 

Underneath  the  spell  and  counter-spell  were  instructions  for  some 
tricky  wandwork.  Memo  thought  he  could  manage  that,  but  was  he  an 
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experienced  magician?  Deep  down  he  knew  he  was  not. 

“And  yet,”  he  told  himself,  “how  could  bringing  a  household  object 
alive  cause  trouble.  Now  if  I  were  to  animate  a  mountain,  or  a  forest,  or 
an  iceberg  .  .  .” 

Yes,  he  would  use  the  spell. 

In  the  corner  he  saw  his  old  friend,  the  broom,  used  so  often  to  sweep 
out  the  laboratory.  He  would  animate  that.  What  harm  could  follow? 

Facing  the  broom,  he  waved  the  wand  as  instructed  and  recited  the 
spell. 

Listen,  broom,  to  your  master! 

Animate,  and  work  the  faster. 

The  broom  gave  a  tiny  shudder.  Halfway  down  the  stick,  twigs 
sprouted  into  arms.  The  arms  bent  to  form  elbows,  then  grew  twiggy 
fingers.  The  broom’s  bristles  parted  to  form  legs  and  feet.  The  feet  began 
to  shuffle  restlessly. 

Memo  held  out  the  bucket.  “Bring  water  from  the  well  and  pour  it  into 
the  barrel,”  he  commanded. 

The  broom  grasped  the  bucket  and  with  swift,  jerky  steps  trotted 
outside.  In  almost  no  time  it  was  back  with  a  full  bucket,  not  spilling  one 
drop. 

“Well  done!”  cried  Memo.  “Continue!” 

The  broom  carried  in  more  and  more  water.  Soon  the  barrel  was  full. 

“Stop,  broom!”  Memo  commanded. 

The  broom  ignored  him  and  kept  on  bringing  water.  The  barrel 
overflowed  and  water  ran  along  the  floor. 

“Stop,  broom,  stop!”  Memo  roared.  He  waved  his  wand  wildly  but  the 
broom  brought  more  water,  without  spilling  one  drop,  and  poured  it  into 
the  brimming  barrel.  Memo  tried  to  snatch  the  bucket,  but  the  broom 
would  not  let  go. 

By  now  the  floor  was  awash.  “I  must  use  the  de-animation  spell,” 
Memo  thought. 

“Listen,  broom,  to  your  master  .  .  .”  He  had  forgotten  the  rest  of  the 
spell. 

“Where  is  the  book  of  spells?”  he  cried. 

The  book  he  had  left  on  the  floor  was  now  so  wet  he  could  not  turn  the 
pages  without  tearing  them. 

Then  Memo  lost  his  temper.  He  splashed  across  the  floor  and  attacked 
the  broom  with  a  hatchet.  Soon  he  had  chopped  it  into  pieces.  “That  will 
de-animate  you!”  he  shouted  at  the  pieces  floating  in  the  water.  But  each 
piece  grew  into  a  broom.  Each  broom  sprouted  arms  and  legs.  Each  arm 
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grew  a  hand  and  each  hand  grasped  a  bucket.  The  broom  was  now  an 
army  marching  off  to  bring  water. 

In  no  time  the  water  became  a  flood.  The  cat’s  basket  began  to  float. 
(The  cat  had  long  since  leapt  out  of  the  window.)  Then  the  stool  floated. 
Some  half-charred  logs  in  the  fireplace  sailed  out  into  the  room.  The 
chairs  joined  the  little  fleet.  With  water  up  to  his  waist,  Memo  climbed 
onto  Spelzin’s  heavy  table.  It  shifted  beneath  his  feet.  It  had  become  a 
raft. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  floated  the  book  of  spells,  so  full  of  water  that 
Memo  expected  it  to  sink  at  any  moment. 

“I  had  better  sink  with  it!”  he  groaned. 

At  that  instant  there  came  a  voice  like  thunder.  Lightning  streaked 
from  a  whirling  wand. 

Listen,  broom  to  your  master! 

De-animate!  Avoid  disaster! 

Water,  roll  back  to  the  well! 

Thus  do  I  end  young  Memo’s  spell. 

The  water  roared  out  the  door  and  was  gone.  The  table  came  down 
with  a  thump  that  jarred  Memo’s  bones.  Floating  objects  scraped  across 
the  floor  until  they  had  found  their  old  places.  Only  the  book  of  spells  lay 
where  it  had  come  to  rest,  with  water  oozing  from  its  pages. 

When  Spelzin  picked  it  up  the  water  vanished.  The  book’s  limp  spine 
stiffened  into  place.  Except  for  a  stain  or  two  on  the  cover,  the  book 
looked  as  it  had  before. 

“What  will  he  do  to  me?”  Memo  wondered.  “He  might  turn  me  into 
a  broom.” 

But  Spelzin  was  as  wise  as  he  was  kind.  He  pointed  to  the  stains  on  the 
book  of  spells.  “Should  I  always  judge  a  book  by  its  cover?  Should  I 
always  judge  an  apprentice  by  his  mistakes?”  He  gave  a  flick  of  his  wand 
and  Memo’s  sodden  clothes  were  dry  again. 

“I  wanted  to  turn  oak  leaves  into  bats,”  Memo  burst  out. 

Spelzin’s  eyebrows  shot  up  in  puzzlement. 

“I  had  better  start  at  the  beginning,”  said  Memo. 

Spelzin  listened  to  his  story  in  silence.  When  he  had  finished,  Memo 
thought,  “Now  I’ll  get  a  lecture  on  forgetting.”  But  Spelzin  said,  “Let  us 
find  a  bat  spell  before  the  wind  gets  up.  Do  you  know,  my  boy,  I  don’t 
recall  a  bat  spell  off'  hand.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  look  it  up.”  And  he 
reached  for  his  book  of  spells. 

Memo  never  forgot  the  lesson  he  learnt  that  day.  He  grew  up  to  be  a 
great  magician,  who  never  started  spells  he  couldn’t  finish.  As  his  memory 
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was  always  shaky,  he  became  as  famous  for  his  notebooks  as  his  magic. 

In  fact,  long  after  his  magic  had  been  forgotten,  his  name  was  still 
being  used  by  note-makers  all  over  the  world. 


MIME  OR  IMPROVISED  DRAMA 
The  children  can  work  in  small  groups  to  re-enact  fairy 
stories  of  their  own  choice.  If  they  wish,  groups  may  present 
their  enactment  to  the  class  or  to  younger  children. 

MAKING  A  BOOK  OF  STORIES  OF  MAGIC  CHANGE 
The  children  might  write  modern  stories  of  magic  change. 
Instead  of  old-fashioned  characters  like  the  fairy  godmother 
or  the  sorcerer,  they  could  include  present-day  people  with 
magical  powers— for  example,  a  teacher,  a  well-known 
sportsman  or  sportswoman,  a  television  personality,  an  actor 
or  a  politician.  Instead  of  using  wands,  old  books  of  spells, 
witches’  enchantments,  these  characters  might  wave  a  magic 
stick  of  chalk,  or  a  baseball  bat  or  sing  a  few  bars  of  a  popular 
song.  An  editorial  group  could  collect  these  stories,  help  the 
writers  to  proofread  them  for  errors  of  spelling  and 
punctuation  and  compile  a  book  of  stories  that  might  be 
borrowed  by  other  classes. 


It  is  most  often  appropriate  that  the 
group  should  be  its  own  audience. 
The  value  of  mime  lies  in  the 
experience  itself,  not  in  a  display  for 
others.  If  mime  is  performed  for 
others,  it  should  be  voluntary. 


Don 't  forget  your  Language  Checks. 
Children  should  be  allowed  to  fill  out 
a  Language  Check  whenever  they 
wish  to  submit  material  that  they  feel 
is  worthy  of  comment.  They  might 
write  an  evaluative  comment  on  the 
check  or  ask  someone  else  to  make 
a  comment.  The  teacher  might  wish 
to  use  the  check  to  add  his  own 
remarks. 


MAKING  PUPPETS 

Stories  of  magic  change  lend  themselves  to  adaptation  as 
puppet  plays.  Major  changes  can  be  accomplished  quickly  as 
one  character  is  withdrawn  from  the  stage  and  replaced  by 
another.  Blacking  out  the  stage  or  drawing  a  curtain  will 
provide  for  magic  changes  to  be  performed. 

Magic  effects  can  be  created  by  mounting  objects  on  wires 
or  strings  so  that  they  can  fly  through  the  air.  In  planning  a 
puppet  show  the  children  may  wish  to  discuss  the  characters 
and  the  action  before  they  construct  the  puppets.  They  might 


Black  light  can  be  used  with 
fluorescent  paint  to  produce  magic 
effects.  Black  light  bulbs  are 
obtainable  from  theatrical  supply 
companies. 
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“Hansel  and  Gretel”  has  a  similar 
theme:  two  children  are  lost  in  a 
wood  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
wicked  witch.  The  witch  has 
changed  her  previous  victims  into 
gingerbread  people,  who  are 
restored  when  the  witch  is  killed. 


improvise  the  dialogue  and  rehearse  it  a  number  of  times 
before  presenting  it  with  the  puppets.  Some  children  may 
wish  to  tape  their  play  before  presenting  it  with  the  puppets, 
especially  if  the  action  is  complicated  and  demands  all  their 
attention. 

MAKING  A  MURAL 

Some  of  the  fairy  tales  might  be  presented  in  mural  form. 
The  mural  might  try  to  capture  the  magical  changes  that 
take  place. 

“JORINDA  AND  JORINGEL” 

“Jorinda  and  Joringel”  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  the 
stories  collected  by  the  Grimm  Brothers.  This  version  is  a 
notable  one  by  Wanda  Gag.  The  story  will  be  best 
appreciated  if  it  is  read  to  the  children.  Later,  some  will 
return  to  the  story  and  read  it  for  themselves.  Where  a  tape 
recorder  is  available  a  tape  might  be  prepared  in  advance. 
Several  adult  readers  might  share  the  reading.  One  could  be 
narrator,  the  others  read  the  dialogue.  A  tape  will  make  it 
possible  for  individual  children  to  listen  to  the  story  as  often 
as  they  wish. 

Alternatively,  a  tape  might  be  made  with  the  help  of  the 
children,  who  could  read  the  dialogue  (with  some  rehearsal, 
perhaps)  and  provide  sound  effects— the  whistle  of  birds,  the 
cry  of  an  owl  or  cat  or  dove.  Small  instruments  such  as 
tambourines,  glockenspiels,  xylophones  can  be  used  to 
produce  musical  effects  accompanying  the  magic  changes. 


TALKING  ABOUT  THE  MAGICAL  CHANGES 
In  discussing  the  story,  children  could  be  asked  to  point  out 
the  various  magical  changes:  the  effect  of  the  magic  circle  on 
Jorinda  and  Joringel;  the  witch  changing  from  owl  into  old 
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woman;  the  changing  of  Jorinda  into  a  nightingale;  the 
disenchantment  of  Joringel  by  means  of  a  spell;  the 
transformations  caused  by  the  red  flower. 


MIMING  WITH  NARRATION 

Children  might  mime  these  changes  while  the  teacher  reads 
the  story  or  while  a  tape  is  being  played. 


CREATING  SIMILAR  STORIES 
The  magic  circle  and  the  red  flower  lend  themselves  to 
inclusion  in  stories  made  up  by  the  children.  They  might 
discuss  possible  storylines  in  groups,  then  decide  on  the 
means  they  will  use  to  tell  their  story.  It  could  be  mimed  with 
or  without  narration,  enacted  with  improvised  dialogue,  told 
as  a  puppet  play,  written,  taped,  drawn  or  painted  in  a 
mural. 


Often  children  lose  the  pace  and 
spontaneity  of  their  dramatic 
productions  when  these  are  written 
as  scripts  and  then  performed. 
Generally,  the  drama  should  be 
improvised.  It  may  be  repeated  and 
polished  if  desired. 


MAGIC  CIRCLES  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
If  a  spotlight  or  a  torch  can  be  obtained,  a  magic  circle  can 
be  shone  on  a  cleared  space  in  the  classroom  or  other  school 
area.  Children  who  happen  to  be  in  the  circle  when  it  is 
switched  on  must  “freeze”  in  whatever  posture  they  are  in  at 
that  moment. 


SPOOKY  MAGIC 

This  introduction  on  pages  30  and  31  to  witches,  wizards, 
goblins,  ghosts  and  ghouls  might  begin  two  or  three  weeks 
before  Halloween. 

A  CLASSROOM  CAULDRON 

A  box  or  papier-mache  cauldron  might  be  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  classroom.  Into  it  children  can  put  their  stories  of 
ghosts,  witches,  etc.,  their  spells  and  incantations,  drawings, 


MAGIC 

Non-Fiction 

Helfman,  Harry.  Tricks  With  Your 
Fingers. 

Kettelkamp,  Larry.  Magic  Made  Easy. 
Leeming,  Joseph.  Fun  With  Magic. 
Lopshire,  Robert.  It’s  Magic? 

Severn,  Bill.  Magic  With  Paper. 
Valjavec,  Matija  and  Cene  Vipotnik. 
The  Magic  Ring. 
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MAGIC 

Fiction 

Bacon,  Peggy.  The  Magic  Touch. 
Dahl,  Roald.  The  Magic  Finger. 
Gannett,  Ruth  Stiles.  My  Father’s 
Dragon. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Orton.  Twig. 
Kilian,  Crawford.  Wonders,  Inc. 
Leichman,  Seymour.  The  Boy  Who 
Could  Sing  Pictures. 

Macdonald,  George.  The  Light 
Princess. 

McKee,  David.  The  Magician  Who 
Lost  His  Magic;  The  Magic  Hat. 
Mayer,  Mercer.  A  Special  Trick. 
Rose,  Elizabeth  and  Gerald.  The 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice. 

Schaeppi,  Mary.  The  Tale  of  the 
Magic  Bread. 

Sendak,  Jack.  Martze. 

Wiesner,  William.  The  Magic 
Slippers. 

Williams,  Jay.  A  Box  Full  of  Infinity. 
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paintings,  models  and  cards  on  which  they  recommend 
enjoyable  spooky  stories  they  have  read.  They  may  wish  to 
enclose  these  items  in  spooky  surprise  boxes  suitably 
decorated.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
often  and  sample  freely. 

MAGIC  WORDS 

The  background  to  the  spread  is  made  up  of  well-known 
magic  words.  Children  might  discuss  these:  Have  they  met 
any  before?  Which  are  new  to  them?  What  is  the  origin  of 
these  words?  Some  come  from  stories  (“Open  Sesame”  is 
from  Ali  Baba);  some  could  be  found  in  the  dictionary.  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  hex  and  a  jinx?  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  copy  out  any  magic  words  or  spells  they 
come  across  in  the  stories  they  read  or  have  read  to  them. 

A  magic  chant  could  be  made  up  by  having  the  children 
read  these  words.  They  might  suggest  ways  to  vary  the  chant: 
one  group  could  repeat  voodoo  as  a  background  while  other 
groups  say  the  other  words  in  a  predetermined  order. 
Children  could  experiment  with  various  tempos  and 
volumes,  starting  the  chant  softly  and  slowly  and  gradually 
increasing  volume  and  speed.  Other  sound  effects  could  be 
added  by  the  use  of  drums,  tambourines,  recorders,  triangles, 
glockenspiels,  recorded  music.  Electronic  music  can  be  very 
effective. 


GROUP  CHANTS 

Groups  of  children  might  compose  their  own  chants,  using 
these  and  other  words  they  know  or  make  up.  Chants  could 
be  presented  to  the  class,  in  a  darkened  room  or  as  a 
background  to  improvised  movements  (of  witches,  ghouls, 
elves,  goblins,  etc.).  Chants  could  be  taped  (perhaps  with 
musical  backgrounds)  and  used  as  an  introduction  or  as  a  soft 
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background  to  the  reading  of  a  Halloween  story.  If  tapes  are 
played  back  at  a  slower  or  faster  speed  than  recording  speed, 
other  interesting  effects  are  possible.  Chants  the  children 
make  up  should  be  placed  in  the  cauldron. 

CHANT  MOBILES 

Individuals  or  small  groups  might  like  to  make  mobiles  using 
their  favourite  magic  words  or  the  words  forming  a  group 
chant. 

CHANT  COLLAGES 

After  making  and  collecting  appropriate  illustrations, 
children  could  make  chant  collages.  The  letters  making  up 
the  magic  words  could  be  cut  from  newspapers  and  old 
magazines  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  sizes  and  colours. 


HALLOWEEN 

Non-Fiction 

Borten,  Helen.  Hallowe'en. 

Snook,  Barbara.  Making  Clowns, 
Witches  and  Dragons. 

Fiction 

Bulla,  Clyde  Robert.  The  Ghost  of 
Windy  Hill. 

Calhoun,  Mary.  Wobble,  the  Witch 
Cat. 

Colwell,  Eileen.  A  Hallowe'en  Acorn. 
DeLage,  Ida.  The  Farmer  and  the 
Witch. 

Hays,  Wilma  Pitchford.  Highland 
Hallowe'en. 

Hurd,  Edith  Thacher.  The  So-So  Cat. 
Leach,  Maria.  The  Thing  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Bed  and  Other  Scary  Tales. 
Massey,  Jeanne.  The  Littlest  Witch. 
Ross,  Geraldine.  Scat  the  Witch's 
Cat. 

Spicer,  Dorothy  Gladys.  13  Ghosts. 


SPELLS,  CURSES,  MAGIC  INGREDIENTS  AND 
CHARMS 

Children  might  collect  or  make  up  spells,  curses,  charms, 
ingredients  for  a  spell-cauldron,  such  as  those  illustrated  on 
the  spread. 


WITCH  CHANNEL 


The  incomplete  television  guide  for  witches  on  page  32  allows 
groups  of  children  to  prepare  material  for  the  specified 
features  and  to  create  programs  for  the  empty  time  slots.  For 
example,  one  group  might  prepare  a  news  and  weather 
report  of  interest  to  witches  and  a  show  to  fill  the  8:00  p.m. 
time  slot.  Another  group  might  concentrate  on  providing 
material  for  the  “Wizard  Wandscrost’s  Talkshow”.  Each 
child  could  impersonate  a  witch  or  similar  evil  creature  from 
well-known  fairy  stories. 

Another  group  could  concentrate  on  writing,  singing  or 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 
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acting  commercials  of  interest  to  witches,  ghosts,  goblins, 
wizards,  etc. 

A  group  might  prefer  to  work  as  the  television  crew 
(cameraman,  producer)  who  would  rehearse  the  various 
sections  of  the  program  and  control  the  timing  of  the 
commercials. 

Another  group  might  compose  a  ballet  (movement  and 
mime)  which  re-enacts  a  well-known  fairy  story,  or  one  made 
up  for  this  occasion. 

In  “The  Witching  Hour”,  children  might  read  their  own 
spooky  stories  (drawn  from  the  cauldron)  to  the 
accompaniment  of  sound  effects  (eerie  music,  groans, 
screams,  the  rattle  of  chains,  etc.).  The  midnight  ball 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  whole  class  to  participate, 
perhaps  dressed  in  appropriate  Halloween  costumes.  If  Witch 
Channel  is  performed  in  front  of  a  group,  the  audience  might 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ball. 


When  a  group  of  children  discuss 
ways  to  perform  a  poem,  they  usually 
strengthen  their  understanding  of  it. 
They  must  justify  to  each  other’s 
satisfaction  the  procedures  they 
propose  to  use— changes  in  tempo, 
volume,  or  inflection;  use  of  one  or 
more  voices,  of  musical 
accompaniment,  mime  and  so  on. 


WHAT  NIGHT  WOULD  IT  BE? 

John  Ciardi’s  Halloween  poem  on  page  33  is  ideal  for 
performance.  It  is  excellent  for  choral  reading,  by  the  class  or 
a  small  group.  It  invites  sound  effects,  mime  and  a  witches’ 
dance.  A  wire  strung  across  the  room  might  form  a  track  to 
produce  the  flying  effects  for  witch  cutouts  or  models. 
Recording  of  music,  especially  electronic  music,  would  make 
an  atmospheric  background  of  sound. 


A  number  of  suitable  poems  are  to  be 
found  in  Poems  for  Magic  Seasons. 


OTHER  POEMS  OF  HALLOWEEN  FOR 
PERFORMANCE 

Children  might  look  for  other  poems  of  Halloween  to 
perform.  If  notified  in  time,  they  could  have  stored  a  number 
of  suitable  poems  in  the  cauldron  in  preparation  for  a 
performance  of  Halloween  poems. 
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MASKS  MAKE  CHANGES 

Let  groups  of  children  discuss  the  masks  depicted  on  page  34. 
Ask  them  to  think  of  questions  about  the  masks.  A  member 
of  each  group  should  read  the  questions  to  the  class.  From 
these  reports,  a  list  of  questions  might  be  made  on  a  chart  or 
the  chalkboard.  They  might  provide  questions  like  these: 

•  Who  would  wear  this  mask? 

•  Why  would  it  be  worn? 

•  How  is  it  made? 

•  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  the  mask? 

•  Are  the  masks  worn  today  or  were  they  worn  in  olden  times? 

DIALOGUES  BETWEEN  MASKS 

Using  these  questions,  and  others  they  may  think  of,  pairs  of 
children  might  make  up  dialogue  between  masks,  in  which 
the  masks  tell  each  other  who  they  are,  why  they  are  used 
and  where  they  come  from.  They  could  point  out  the  ways 
they  are  similar  or  different. 

A  MASK  COLLECTION 

Some  children  may  be  able  to  contribute  masks  to  a  mask 
collection.  As  the  masks  are  brought  in,  they  might  be 
classified  according  to  use:  for  amusement,  for  protection,  as 
a  disguise. 


Any  Questions? 

In  all  discussion  activities  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions.  Direct  attention  may  be 
placed  on  questioning  by  writing 
down  children’s  questions,  having 
them  examine  their  own  questions, 
letting  a  child  do  a  question  count  to 
reveal  how  many  questions  were 
asked  during  a  discussion,  having  a 
question  box  in  the  classroom.  The 
teacher’s  response  to  questioning 
will  either  encourage  or  discourage 
the  practice.  At  times  a  child  should 
be  made  aware  that  the  question  he 
has  asked  has  helped  him  and  the 
class  to  go  beyond  what  was 
expected. 


MASKS 

Non-Fiction 

Baranski,  Matthew.  Mask  Making: 
Creative  Methods  and  Techniques. 
Cummings,  Richard.  101  Masks. 
Hunt,  Kari  and  Bernice  Wells 
Carlson.  Masks  and  Mask  Makers. 
Lewis,  Shari.  Folding  Paper  Masks. 
Slade,  Richard.  Masks  and  How  To 
Make  Them. 


MASK  STORIES 

Individuals  or  groups  of  children  might  make  up  stories 
about  masks.  They  could  weave  a  story  around  two  or  three 
masks,  for  instance,  a  burglar’s  mask,  a  fencer’s  mask  and  an 
ice-hockey  mask,  or  a  carnival  mask  and  a  hoodlum’s  mask. 
They  could  select  one  mask  and  make  it  the  central  feature 
of  a  story.  A  story  could  be  written  as  if  told  by  the  mask— 


Stories  about  masks  could  be  written 
(with  illustrations)  and  collected  in  a 
book  of  mask  stories;  or  taped, 
dramatized  or  told  in  a  picture  story 
with  speech  balloons. 
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what  it  had  seen,  what  faces  it  had  covered,  where  it  had 
been,  why  it  had  been  used. 


For  activities  such  as  building 
models,  making  mobiles,  setting  up 
displays  and  many  others,  the 
children  will  need  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  materials  available  in  the 
classroom.  These  materials  need  not 
be  expensive.  Early  in  the  year  the 
class  could  set  up  a  junk  box  and 
accumulate  a  supply  of  materials  that 
can  be  drawn  on  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  children  should  be 
asked  to  think  of  as  many  different 
materials  as  possible.  While 
everyone  should  be  encouraged  to 
contribute,  a  group  might  be  formed 
to  co-ordinate  the  work.  The  group 
might  be  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  new 
materials  to  replace  those  used  in 
class  or  individual  projects. 
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MAKING  MASKS 

The  children  can  make  a  wide  variety  of  masks  out  of  paper, 
cardboard,  papier-mache,  etc.  Masks  may  be  more  exciting  if 
materials  such  as  feathers,  scraps  of  felt,  straws,  fur,  wool  and 
sequins  are  available.  Masks  of  animals,  circus  characters, 
ghosts,  goblins,  fairy  tale  characters  and  monsters  might  be 
made.  Masks  should  be  stored  for  later  use  in  mime  and 
improvised  drama. 

WHAT  DOES  YOUR  FACE  SAY? 

Children  should  look  at  the  six  faces  shown  on  page  35  and 
decide  what  each  of  them  is  saying.  Can  any  of  these 
expressions  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one  way?  Children 
might  wish  to  imitate  these  expressions  themselves.  Working 
with  a  partner  they  can  tell  each  other  how  effective  each 
imitation  is. 

Working  in  groups,  children  could  attempt  expressions 
revealing  sadness,  hunger,  anger,  fear,  horror  and  so  on.  They 
might  be  helped  to  see  that  we  “read”  a  face  more  accurately 
if  we  can  also  see  possible  body  movements  (clenched  fists, 
nervous  fingering  of  a  tie  or  collar,  drumming  fingers  on  the 
table)  and  if  we  know  what  sort  of  situation  the  person  is  in. 

If  cameras  are  available  these  expressions  and  body 
movements  could  be  photographed. 

HAND  OVER  YOUR  FACE 

Children  can  “hand  on”  an  expression  in  mime  from  one  to 
another.  The  teacher  can  begin  this  by  adopting  an 
expression,  then  handing  it  to  a  child  as  an  imaginary  mask, 
asking  him  to  decide  what  the  mask  looks  like,  then  to  wear 
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it.  The  child  may  then  hand  on  the  mask  or  adopt  a  new  one 
and  hand  that  over.  As  a  variation,  pretend  the  mask  to  be 
made  of  rubber.  Then  children  can  try  to  change  their 
expression  as  the  mask  is  lowered  over  the  head  or  peeled  off 
—at  first  gradually,  then  faster  and  faster.  Let  children  work 
in  pairs,  facing  one  another,  so  that  one  can  be  the  mirror 
image  of  the  other.  Let  them  try  on  masks  “in  the  mirror”. 
Some  children  might  wish  to  perform  in  front  of  the  class. 


CHANGE  YOUR  FACE 

Some  children  might  experiment  with  greasepaint  to  make 
masks  of  their  faces.  For  convenience,  greasepaint,  cold  cream 
and  tissues  might  be  restricted  to  a  corner  of  the  room. 
Children  could  experiment  to  obtain  various  effects,  such  as 
aging  or  creating  horror  faces.  Some  of  these  might  be 
photographed. 


A  BOX  OF  FACES 

A  group  of  children  might  make  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
faces  out  of  magazines.  These  might  be  mounted  on 
cardboard  and  stored  in  a  box  of  faces.  If  the  faces  are  cut  out 
the  distracting  background  material  will  be  eliminated.  The 
children  might  suggest  words  that  describe  the  feelings  as 
revealed  by  the  expressions.  The  faces  might  be  used  as 
characters  in  a  story. 


FACE  MOBILE 

Some  children  might  collect  small  pictures  of  faces,  mount 
them  on  cardboard  and  arrange  them  in  a  mobile.  They 
could  make  up  stories  that  include  the  characters  in  the 
mobile. 
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Children  might  wish  to  work  by 
themselves  or  in  a  small  group. 
Encourage  them  to  experiment  in 
ways  of  story-telling.  They  should 
consider  improvised  drama,  mime, 
tape-recording,  a  comic  strip,  a 
mural,  as  well  as  the  more 
conventional  written  story. 

These  scenes  might  be  displayed  on 
a  wall  for  a  day  or  two  to  give 
children  time  to  prepare  their 
dramatizations. 


FACES  INTO  STORIES 

Some  children  might  brainstorm  face  titles.  These  could  be 
printed  on  a  chart  and  used  as  starting  points. 

WHAT  CHANGES  HAPPENED  HERE? 

On  this  spread,  pages  36  and  37,  six  before-and-after 
situations  are  shown.  Each  of  these  represents  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  story.  Individuals  or  groups  could  invent 
middles  to  these  stories.  The  first  situation  might  be  treated 
in  class  discussion.  In  this  way  it  would  serve  as  a  model  and 
a  source  of  ideas  for  children  who  are  slow  or  diffident  or  not 
very  inventive.  The  teacher  can  edit  this  story  as  it  evolves, 
suggesting  ways  to  link  or  rearrange  the  events  and  motives 
suggested  by  the  children. 

REVERSE  YOUR  STORY 

Children  will  notice  that  the  last  situation  reverses  the  first. 
Could  any  of  the  other  situations  be  reversed  in  this  way? 
What  sort  of  story  could  then  be  written?  Children  could  talk 
about  this  either  in  the  class  group  or  in  small  work-groups. 

FIRST  AND  FINAL  SCENES 

Some  children  might  prepare  more  before-and-after  scenes. 
These  could  be  in  the  form  of  television  frames  showing  the 
opening  shot  and  final  shot.  Others  might  complete  these 
stories  by  acting  them  out. 

WINTER’S  COMING 

An  excerpt  from  Miss  Hickory,  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  is 
presented  on  pages  38  to  40.  It  should  be  read  aloud  to  the 
children  while  they  follow  it  in  their  books.  Have  them 
compare  the  behaviour  of  Squirrel  with  what  they  have 
observed  or  learned  about  squirrels.  Is  Squirrel  typical  in  his 
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preparation  for  winter?  How  do  real-life  squirrels  store  and 
retrieve  food? 

The  children  could  then  consider  Squirrel’s  movements  in 
this  story.  He  scurries,  scampers,  swings  gaily  and  jumps, 
frisks  his  tail,  holds  it  like  a  plume.  As  children  find  these  and 
other  descriptive  phrases,  they  might  be  listed  on  a  chart  or 
the  chalkboard. 

With  the  help  of  the  children,  these  words  and  phrases  can 
be  rearranged  in  free-verse  form  to  make  a  poem  about  the 
squirrel. 

Individually  or  working  in  small  groups,  children  could 
write  similar  poetic  descriptions  of  other  animals,  insects  and 
birds.  They  might  describe  their  movement  or  their 
preparations  for  the  new  season. 
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Some  of  these  descriptions  might  be 
tape-recorded  and  if  there  is  a 
listening-corner  in  the  classroom,  the 
listeners  could  tune  in  on  a  self-serve 
basis. 


CHANGES  HAPPEN  TO  EVERYONE  EVERYWHERE 
Page  41  repeats  the  central  idea  of  the  book.  To  prepare 
children  for  the  page,  print  the  statement  on  the  chalkboard. 
Let  them  tell  what  changes  have  happened  to  them  since 
they  first  began  the  book.  If  children  have  kept  an  “I 
Change”  book,  they  should  look  back  at  earlier  entries  and 
then  bring  these  up  to  date.  They  can  share  the  changes  they 
have  experienced. 


CHANGES  HAPPENED  TO  TONY 
The  photographs  on  page  41  will  re-establish  Tony  and 
introduce  Hilda,  the  girl  next  door.  Children  could  be  asked 
to  identify  the  time  of  year  by  observing  the  clues  in  the 
illustration.  They  can  speculate  as  to  when  Tony  and  Hilda 
became  friends.  Was  it  before  or  after  Tony  sprayed  the 
pumpkin?  How  did  the  friendship  begin?  Where  were  the 
two  children? 
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Working  in  pairs,  children  might  imagine  these 
circumstances,  and  improvise  the  conversation  between  Tony 
and  Hilda  at  that  time.  Some  pairs  might  wish  to  write  down 
these  conversations,  others  to  tape-record  them.  Others  might 
wish  to  perform  theirs  before  an  audience.  Such  performance 
should  be  voluntary. 

HILDA,  THE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR 
The  purpose  of  this  spread,  pages  42  and  43,  is  to  establish 
Hilda  firmly  as  a  character  in  a  setting.  Then  children  will 
feel  that  they  know  her.  They  will  meet  her  in  Tony’s 
adventures  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

GETTING  TO  KNOW  HILDA 


What  does  her  mother  look  like? 
What  does  her  father  look  like? 

Are  there  other  members  of  the 
family? 

Is  there  a  family  pet? 

How  long  has  the  family  lived  in  the 
house  next  door  to  Tony’s? 


The  same  procedure  might  be 
carried  out  to  establish  Tony’s  family. 


Children  will  generate  many  ideas  about  Hilda  if  they  work 
in  groups  on  the  points  suggested  for  discussion  on  page  42. 
Later,  these  ideas  will  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
a  consensus  reached  about  her.  One  way  to  establish  her 
family  is  to  collect  magazine  illustrations  or  photographs  that 
might  represent  her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  (if  any),  her 
pets,  the  house  they  live  in.  A  display  of  likely  illustrations 
could  be  set  up  for  everyone’s  inspection. 


/Cta/u/yu^? 

-A&xAjcjC? 


WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN . . .  ? 

These  storyline  situations  will  establish  Hilda  even  more 
firmly  in  everyone’s  mind.  Children  in  groups  might  list 
words  to  describe  Hilda.  These  words  might  be  reported  to 
the  class  and  listed  on  a  chart.  Groups  might  decide  to  make 
up  a  story  about  Hilda  in  one  of  the  situations  illustrated. 
Some  children  might  tell  it  from  Hilda’s  point  of  view, 
expressing  her  feelings  at  the  time.  They  might  make 
additional  pictures  of  Hilda  in  different  situations.  These 
could  be  displayed  and  used  by  others  as  story  ideas. 
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Stories  could  be  told  in  mime.  Groups  might  be  reminded 
that  the  face  and  body  can  convey  feelings. 


WHAT  WOULD  HILDA  SAY? 

One  member  of  each  group  might  play  the  part  of  Hilda  and 
be  interviewed  by  others.  Children  could  interview  without 
preparation  or  decide  in  advance  on  suitable  topics.  Some 
groups  might  wish  to  repeat  an  interview  in  front  of  an 
audience. 


This  activity  could  produce  further 
details  about  Hilda  for  incorporation 
in  the  identity  the  class  has  given 
her. 


PUT  TONY  AND  HILDA  INTO  THE  PICTURE 
Each  of  the  five  story  situations  illustrated  on  pages  44  and 
45  shows  Tony  and  Hilda  as  blank  outlines.  There  are 
opportunities  for  individual  or  group  writing,  group 
enactment  (mime  or  improvised  drama),  tape-recording,  or 
some  form  of  pictorial  renditions  as  children  consider  the 
possibilities  of  each  situation.  With  reference  to  each 
particular  story  situation,  the  following  questions  may  be  of 
value  for  children  having  difficulty  imagining  the  situation: 


To  stimulate  discussion  and  ideas, 
the  teacher  might  circulate  amongst 
the  groups  in  search  of  those  who 
are  slow  to  begin.  The  following 
general  questions  are  useful  ones: 
What  is  happening? 

What  are  the  sights,  sounds  and 
smells  in  the  situation? 

What  is  Hilda  thinking? 

What  is  Tony  thinking? 

What  are  their  feelings? 

What  are  they  saying  to  each  other? 


Washing  the  dog 

•  Whose  dog  might  it  be? 

•  Why  did  the  children  decide  to  wash  it? 

•  How  easy  a  job  is  it? 

•  Would  a  chihuahua  be  easier  to  wash? 

•  What  is  likely  to  happen  the  very  next  minute? 

•  Then  what  will  the  children  do? 

Making  a  space  capsule 

•  What  are  the  children  doing? 

•  Why  are  the  children  making  things  indoors? 

•  What  is  Hilda  doing? 

•  How  long  will  it  take  for  Tony  to  finish  the  job? 
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Some  children  might  like  to  develop 
stories  by  putting  themselves  and 
their  friends  into  the  picture. 


•  What  might  they  use  the  space  capsule  for? 

•  What  would  happen  if  other  children  arrived? 

Delivering  papers 

•  What  is  happening? 

•  What  time  of  day  is  it? 

•  Is  it  warm  or  cold,  dry  or  rainy? 

•  How  long  might  the  children  have  been  working? 

•  Do  you  think  they  always  do  this  job  together  or  was  there  a 
need  for  a  friend  to  help  this  time? 

•  What  do  you  think  they  are  saying? 

•  What  happens  if  the  papers  are  delivered  late? 

•  What  do  the  friends  plan  to  do  when  the  round  is  finished? 

The  cat  show 

•  What  is  going  on  in  this  picture? 

•  Where  is  the  show  being  held? 

•  What  sort  of  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  might  you 
experience  if  you  were  there? 

•  What  will  happen  next? 

•  What  will  Tony  do  about  it? 

Wrapping  up  a  parcel 

•  What  is  being  wrapped  up? 

•  Who  will  receive  it? 

•  Why  is  it  being  wrapped  up  in  this  way? 

•  What  is  Hilda  writing? 

•  What  will  the  receiver  say  or  do  when  he  receives  and 
unwraps  the  parcel? 

•  What  will  Tony  and  Hilda  do  next? 


THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  TONY  AND 
HILDA 

Groups  of  children  might  prefer  to  tell  one  of  these  stories  in 
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a  comic  strip,  serialized  so  that  a  certain  number  of  frames 
appears  regularly,  say  every  three  days.  The  frames  could  be 
displayed  on  a  bulletin  board  and  ultimately  pasted  into  a 
book  or  on  a  display  chart. 


COLLECTING  COMIC  STRIPS 

If  children  collect  examples  of  typical  and  popular  comic 
strips  for  a  week  or  two,  they  have  enough  data  to  learn 
something  about  the  technique  in  a  simple  fashion.  If 
children  paste  daily  strips  together  they  can  make  a  book 
which  will  help  them  see  the  connection  between  episodes. 

They  might  find  out  all  they  can  about  the  way  artists  use 
speech  balloons.  What  are  the  problems  in  using  speech 
balloons?  (Having  to  condense  the  communication  into  few 
words.  Having  to  show  in  which  order  the  speeches  within 
any  one  frame  are  to  be  read.)  What  are  the  advantages? 

In  serial  strips,  how  does  the  artist  end  each  episode?  Could 
he  have  ended  it  a  frame  earlier,  or  a  frame  later? 


THE  COMIC-STRIP  STORY-THE  SNOWMAN,  A 
WINTER  FRIEND 

Let  the  children  read  the  comic-strip  story,  pages  46  to  49, 
right  through  and  discuss  it  briefly  among  themselves.  The 
following  questions  will  prompt  class  or  group  discussion: 

•  Where  did  the  magic  spray  come  from? 

•  Who  might  have  thrown  the  snowball? 

•  Is  it  the  same  spray  can  as  last  time,  when  Tony  sprayed  the 
pumpkin? 

•  How  do  you  think  Tony  felt  when  he  picked  up  the  spray 
can? 

•  How  do  you  think  Hilda  felt? 


This  picture-story  forms  the  basis  of 
“Hercules  Vast  the  Snowman”,  the 
second  of  Stories  of  the  Magic 
Seasons.  Children  should  complete 
the  activities  on  pages  50  to  51  in 
Magic  Seasons  before  copies  of 
“Hercules  Vast  the  Snowman”  are 
made  available.  Pages  63  to  65  of 
this  guidebook  suggest  ways  in 
which  the  story  might  be  introduced 
and  used  in  the  classroom. 
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Children  could  experiment  with  GETTING  TO  KNOW  THE  SNOWMAN 

voices  and  laughs  on  a  tape  .  ....  ,  .  .  .  r  , 

recorder  Groups  of  children  could  discuss  their  impressions  ol  the 

snowman.  Is  he  friendly?  What  sort  of  voice  do  you  think  he 

would  have?  Deep  or  high?  Soft  and  smooth,  or  scratchy? 

How  would  he  laugh?  How  would  he  move?  In  what  ways  is 

he  different  from  the  pumpkin?  Has  he  any  magic  powers? 


IMPROVISING  THE  FIRST  MEETING 
Having  established  some  ideas  about  the  snowman,  children 
might  improvise  his  coming  to  life  and  his  first  conversation 
with  Tony  and  Hilda.  What  would  they  say  to  him?  Will 
they  keep  him  a  secret  from  anyone  else?  How  can  they  keep 
others  from  finding  out  about  him? 


BUILDING  SNOWMEN 

The  children  might  like  to  build  a  large  model  snowman  or 
a  number  of  small  ones.  Materials  such  as  styrofoam,  clay, 
wire  and  papier-mache,  cotton  batting,  might  be  used.  If  a 
number  of  snowmen  are  built,  the  children  might  decide 
which  ones  could  be  sprayed  to  life. 

The  snowmen  might  become  “members  of  the  class”  as 
were  the  model  pumpkins  in  autumn.  They  can  interact  with 
the  children,  converse  about  what  is  happening  in  the 
classroom,  become  involved  in  dramatizations,  etc. 

SNOWMAN-MIMES 


Let  the  children  mime  the  snowman— being  built,  then 
coming  alive.  They  might  begin  by  being  a  heap  of  snow, 
which  slowly  rises  and  takes  shape  as  a  group  of  builders 
mimes  the  building  process. 

When  Tony  sprays  the  snowman,  how  will  he  come  alive? 
Will  life  begin  in  his  feet,  his  fingers,  his  arms,  his  eyes,  his 
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mouth?  Or  will  life  begin  all  over,  at  once?  Will  the  process 
be  gradual  or  instantaneous?  Children  might  mime  a  number 
of  versions  until  they  decide  on  the  one  they  like  best. 

They  could  mime  a  melting  snowman.  The  sun  is  beating 
down  on  him.  He  starts  to  melt  from  the  head  first— slowly. 

He  stands  near  a  bonfire  and  he  melts  from  the  feet  up.  He 
melts  painfully.  He  melts  sadly,  because  it  means  he  must  say 
good-bye  to  his  friends.  What  might  he  say?  He  melts  gladly 
and  sadly:  he  is  sorry  to  leave  his  friends,  but  he  is  going 
home  to  the  land  of  eternal  snow,  where  snow  sparkles  in  the 
sunshine  and  shadows  are  blue. 


WINTER  WITH  THE  SNOWM  AN 
This  spread,  pages  50  to  51,  prompts  children  to  imagine 
situations,  conversations  and  stories  involving  Tony,  Hilda 
and  the  snowman.  The  illustration  on  page  50  shows  the 
children  hand  in  hand  with  the  snowman.  What  does  this 
suggest  about  his  nature?  Where  might  they  be  going?  What 
might  they  be  talking  about? 


STORY  TITLES 

Page  51  provides  a  number  of  story  titles  to  trigger  stories 
about  Tony,  Hilda  and  the  snowman.  Small  groups  might 
brainstorm  ideas  for  these  stories,  which  might  then  be 
written  by  individuals  or  pairs,  or  enacted  by  the  group.  The 
following  questions  may  help  children  who  are  slow  to  find 
ideas: 

The  snowman  comes  to  dinner 

•  Who  invites  him  to  dinner? 

•  What  menu  is  planned  for  him? 

•  Who  else  is  there? 

•  What  happens  at  the  dinner  table? 
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The  snowman  goes  to  school 

•  Why  does  the  snowman  go  to  school? 

•  How  did  Tony  introduce  him  to  his  teacher? 

•  What  might  she  say  and  do  when  she  finds  Tony  has  another 
strange  friend? 

•  Is  the  snowman  expected  to  take  tests  and  do  mathematics 
like  the  children? 

•  What  might  he  do  to  please  the  teacher  so  that  he  is  asked  to 
come  again? 


Rescued  by  the  snowman 

•  Who  are  the  people  rescued  by  the  snowman? 

•  Are  they  rescued  from  a  fire,  or  from  thin  ice,  or  from  an 
avalanche,  or  from  crooks— or  from  what? 

•  How  does  the  snowman  manage  to  rescue  them? 

•  Does  he  do  it  by  being  brave  and  skilful,  by  magic  powers,  by 
talking,  or  by  what? 

•  What  happens  after  he  manages  the  rescue? 

•  Is  he  properly  thanked?  Is  he  hugged? 

The  snowman’s  magic  pipe 

•  What  sort  of  pipe  is  it? 

•  What  are  its  magic  powers? 

•  What  causes  the  snowman  to  use  his  magic  pipe? 

•  What  happens  when  he  does? 

•  Will  it  work  for  anyone  else? 

All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 


•  Does  the  user  of  the  pipe  have  to  say  magic  words  to  get  it 
to  work? 

•  If  so,  what  happens  when  the  words  are  said  wrongly? 

The  snowman  meets  Santa 

•  Are  they  meeting  for  the  first  time? 

•  Did  the  snowman  know  Santa  in  his  past  life? 

•  What  sort  of  help  might  he  give  Santa  with  his  Christmas 
activities? 
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•  How  might  Santa  thank  him  for  the  help? 

WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN 

The  three  illustrated  situations  on  page  51  provide  further 
story-telling  possibilities.  These  might  be  given  titles  to 
stimulate  interest  and  prompt  the  children  who  cannot  get 
going,  e.g.,  “The  Snowfight”,  “The  Hockey  Match”. 

“HERCULES  VAST  THE  SNOWMAN” 

At  this  point,  “Hercules  Vast  the  Snowman”,  the  second 
story  in  Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons,  might  be  introduced. 

Synopsis  of  the  story 

With  the  first  thick  snowfall,  Tony  and  Hilda  get  up  early  to 
try  out  her  birthday  sled.  The  sled  veers  mysteriously  off  the 
run  and  crashes  into  a  tree  stump,  breaking  a  runner.  The 
children  make  a  huge  snowman  of  the  dead  tree.  Suddenly 
Tony  is  hit  by  a  snowball  that  comes  from  nowhere.  Inside  it 
is  the  magic  spray  can.  Tony  sprays  the  snowman,  who 
introduces  himself  as  Hercules  Vast.  Magically,  he  mends  the 
broken  sled.  Twin  brothers,  Terry  and  Tim,  join  Tony,  Hilda 
and  Hercules  Vast  for  a  series  of  winter  adventures  which 
culminate  in  the  snowman’s  triumphant  appearance  at  the 
Winter  Carnival. 

INTRODUCING  “HERCULES  VAST  THE 
SNOWMAN” 

Show  the  children  the  cover  of  the  story.  Let  them  talk  about 
the  name  “Hercules  Vast”.  What  does  it  suggest  about  the 
snowman? 

Read  the  first  chapter  of  the  story  to  the  children. 
Alternatively,  a  taped  reading  might  be  prepared.  While  the 
tape  is  being  played,  relevant  illustrations  from  the  book 


All  of  these  stories  lend  themselves 
to  mime  or  improvised  drama.  Some 
children  might  wish  to  weave 
elements  of  two  or  three  stories  into 
one  big  story  or  play.  An  editorial 
group  might  collect  written  stories 
and  after  helping  the  authors  with 
spelling  and  other  obvious  error, 
compile  a  book  for  the 
reading-corner,  for  the  library,  for 
reading  aloud,  for  reading  in  other 
classrooms.  Some  may  be  taped. 
Some  children  might  like  to  read  or 
tell  or  improvise  their  story  for 
another  group  or  a  lower  grade. 
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could  be  shown  to  the  children.  The  first  chapter  ends  with 
the  breaking  of  the  sled  runner  against  a  dead  tree. 

Let  children  respond  to  the  story  in  general  discussion.  The 
following  questions  might  be  asked: 

•  Why  did  the  sled  leave  the  slope? 

•  What  will  Tony  and  Hilda  do  now? 

•  Do  you  think  the  dead  tree  will  play  any  part  in  the  rest  of 
the  story? 

After  the  discussion,  copies  of  the  story  could  be  made 
available  for  individual  reading. 

INTRODUCING  THE  TWINS,  TERRY  AND  TIM 
“Hercules  Vast  the  Snowman”  introduces  the  children  to  the 
twins,  Terry  and  Tim,  who  play  a  part  in  the  third 
picture-story  of  Magic  Seasons  (pages  80  to  84),  when  Tony 
sprays  the  nut  doll  to  life. 

ACTIVITY  CARDS 

The  Activity  Cards  should  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the 
first  readers  have  finished  the  story. 


A  HERCULES  VAST  BOX 

A  small  box,  suitably  decorated,  could  be  used  as  a  container 
for  the  Activity  Cards.  Using  blank  cards,  children  might 
make  further  contributions  to  the  box— asking  quiz  questions 
about  the  story,  writing  personal  responses  to  their  reading  of 
it,  making  up  further  activity  cards. 

WHERE  DOES  IT  ALL  GO? 

Ensure  that  the  products  of  the  activities  springing  from 
“Hercules  Vast  the  Snowman”  are  shared  with  members  of 
the  class.  Stories  might  be  displayed  on  bulletin  boards  or 
stapled  together  in  a  book.  Tapes  might  be  left  at  the 
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listening-centre,  or  in  the  Hercules  Vast  Box.  Puppet  plays 
might  be  performed  to  interested  groups. 


CHANGE  TONY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 
The  spread  on  pages  52  to  53  suggests  a  further  change. 
Tony,  Hilda  and  the  snowman  may  be  made  into  puppets. 
Children  might  be  arranged  in  threes  to  improvise  further 
comments  from  the  puppets  (see  page  52)  and  to  suggest  how 
the  three  friends  became  puppets.  Was  it  through  a  magic 
spell?  Is  it  a  dream?  They  might  like  to  improvise  narrations 
in  which  they  tell  how  they  became  changed,  and  how  they 
feel  about  it,  and  how  long  they  expect  to  remain  as  puppets. 


Vivid,  amusing,  apt  use  of  language 
during  improvisations  or  group 
discussions  may  be  noted  by  the 
teacher  for  later  use  in  discussions 
or  on  charts. 


MAKING  PUPPETS 

Some  children  may  want  to  make  puppets  representing  the 
characters  from  the  story.  Others  may  wish  to  make 
characters  from  other  stories  (for  example,  Wilbur  the  pig)  or 
to  create  new  ones.  In  this  way,  a  useful  stock  of  characters 
for  puppet  plays  can  be  built  up.  Provision  should  be  made 
to  store  these  in  the  classroom. 


Have  on  hand  cloth,  socks,  cotton 
batting,  toothpicks,  wire,  beads, 
sequins,  hairpins,  paper  towelling, 
cardboard,  paste,  staples,  paint, 
styrofoam,  felt,  scissors. 


IMPROVISING  A  PUPPET  THEATRE 
A  small  group  might  tackle  the  problem  of  making  a  suitable 
theatre  for  puppet  plays  in  the  classroom.  Using  a  table  on  its 
side,  or  two  or  three  chairs  side  by  side,  covered  by  a  cloth, 
children  can  quickly  construct  a  makeshift  stage.  A  more 
elaborate  stage  can  be  made  with  corrugated  cardboard  from 
supermarket  boxes. 

MAKING  A  PUPPET  PLAY 

On  page  52  are  the  opening  speeches  of  a  puppet  play.  Let 
children  who  are  interested  complete  the  play.  If  they  work 
in  groups  of  three,  they  will  pool  ideas  easily  and  can  create 


PUPPETS 

Non-Fiction 

Boylan,  Eleanor.  How  To  Be  a 
Puppeteer. 

Emberley,  Ed.  Punch  and  Judy:  A 
Play  for  Puppets. 

Jagendorf,  Moritz.  Puppets  for 
Beginners. 

Lewis,  Shari.  Making  Easy  Puppets. 
Pels,  Gertrude.  Easy  Puppets. 
Worrell,  Estelle  Ansley.  Be  a 
Puppeteer! 

Fiction 

Binzen,  Bill.  Punch  and  Jonathan. 
Collodi,  C.  The  Adventures  of 
Pinocchio. 

Dobrin,  Arnold.  Carmello's  Cat. 
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parts  for  each  child.  Working  in  larger  groups,  they  might 
create  further  characters— Tony’s  mother,  a  magical  friend  of 
the  snowman,  the  Ice  Cream  Fairy,  etc.  To  get  a  storyline 
going,  have  a  class  discussion.  Alternatively,  write  these 
questions  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  cards  for  small  groups  to 
consider: 


Other  puppet  plays  can  be  created 
from  previous  stories  the  children 
have  made  up  about  Tony  and  Hilda 
and  the  snowman. 


The  obvious  way  to  save  the  cake  would  be  to  take  it  next 
door  and  put  it  in  Hilda’s  freezer.  Can  you  think  of  more 
unusual  and  interesting  ways  of  saving  it? 

Is  there  going  to  be  a  party? 

Will  the  snowman  be  at  the  party? 

When  each  group  has  decided  how  their  story  will  develop 
they  can  begin  to  improvise  dialogue.  Some  may  wish  to 
write  this  down,  making  a  script  from  which  to  read.  This  is 
too  slow  a  process  for  most  children,  however,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  improvise  dialogue  in  action.  This 
will  permit  the  puppeteer  to  be  both  voice  and  manipulator, 
which  is  an  aid  to  spontaneity. 


The  talk  I  am  aiming  for  is  the  talk 
that  arises  from  shared  experiences, 
experiences  enjoyable  and 
interesting  to  all  of  us,  organized  and 
yet  allowing  the  children  freedom  to 
express  themselves.  Talk  that  will 
encourage  comment  and  criticism 
and  lead  them  to  think  about  what  is 
happening  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
such  activities  I  would  hope  to  build 
a  relationship  where  they  could  feel 
safe  to  talk  about  anything  that 
concerned  them. 

Connie  Rosen 


CHANGES  HAPPEN  TO  YOU  TOO 

The  purpose  of  the  Me  Box  on  page  53  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  child’s  own  past.  Let  the  children  discuss  how  to  make 
a  box.  Should  it  be  portable?  Should  it  have  a  lid?  Should  it 
be  big  enough  to  enable  the  child  to  paste  pictures  and  stories 
on  the  walls  inside  and  out?  Would  a  shoe  box  be  big 
enough?  Or  would  a  carton  be  better?  Is  there  enough  space 
in  the  classroom  for  as  many  boxes  as  there  are  children? 

Let  them  consider  what  sort  of  evidence  of  each  child’s 
past  the  box  might  contain.  Some  will  suggest  stories  of 
things  they  remember  or  things  they  have  forgotten  but 
which  they  have  had  told  to  them.  Others  may  suggest 
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photographs,  baby  clothes,  a  favourite  toy,  a  tooth  and  other 
objects  that  bring  to  mind  past  experiences. 

SHARING  THE  PAST 

The  completed  boxes  should  be  accessible  for  inspection  by 
any  interested  children,  with  the  owner  available  to  answer 
questions,  tell  stories,  explain  things,  etc.  . 


TALES  FROM  THE  ME  BOX 

An  editorial  group  might  collect  stories  from  the  Me  Boxes 
and  compile  them  in  a  book.  Some  stories  might  be  taped 
and  left  in  the  listening-corner. 

WHAT  CHANGES  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE 
Arrange  children  in  groups  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  them  from  birth.  A  random 
assortment  of  changes  will  be  mentioned.  The  children  might 
discuss  how  these  could  be  grouped.  Categories  might  be 
listed  and  presented  on  the  chalkboard.  Likely  groupings 
might  be  Bodily  Changes  (growing  taller,  getting  more  teeth, 
gaining  weight);  Learning  Skills  (learning  to  walk,  talk,  play 
games,  swim);  Knowledge  (how  tadpoles  become  frogs,  how 
to  tell  time,  who  Santa  Claus  really  is);  Interests  (making 
cakes,  collecting  stamps). 


/yyu^/  itrtfUv 
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If  children  have  begun  an  “I 
Change"  book  (see  page  20),  they 
might  make  new  entries  to  bring  it  up 
to  date. 


EVERYBODY  HAS  A  TIME  LINE 
Let  the  children  examine  pages  54  and  55  in  some  detail, 
discuss  them  and  ask  questions.  When  it  is  clear  that  all 
children  understand  how  time  lines  are  constructed,  let  them 
guess  or  estimate  the  dates  for  each  of  the  events  shown  in 
Tony’s  and  Hilda’s  time  lines.  Tony’s  year  begins  on  January 
21,  Hilda’s  on  April  5— their  birthdays. 
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ADDING  DETAIL 

The  spread  asks  children  to  decide  where  on  the  time  line 
they  might  show  the  occurrence  of  certain  events.  Enough 
evidence  is  given  to  pinpoint  certain  of  these  events— for 
example,  being  given  Shep. 

A  time  line  for  Tony  and  Hilda  might  be  drawn  on  a 
chart.  The  children  might  suggest  more  detail  for  these  time 
lines.  The  more  interesting  and  varied  the  events,  the  more 
they  are  enriching  the  characterization  of  Tony  and  Hilda. 
They  are  in  fact  giving  Tony  and  Hilda  a  previous  life  as  a 
background  to  the  experiences  of  Magic  Seasons. 

A  PERSONAL  TIME  LINE 

Children  may  now  be  interested  in  making  a  personal  time 
line.  Their  Me  Boxes  will*£>rovide  some  information  for  this. 

A  preliminary  discussion  will  help  them  to  see  that  a  time 
line  needs  to  be  selective.  The  children  might  consider 
combining  illustrations  and  photographs  with  time  lines.  The 
time  lines  might  be  added  to  the  Me  Box  or  arranged  in  a 
wall  display.  Children  should  be  free  to  confer  with  each 
other  during  the  construction  of  their  time  lines. 

MAKING  OTHER  KINDS  OF  TIME  LINES 
Some  children  might  wish  to  make  a  time  line  for  a  pet. 

Some  might  make  a  record  of  class  events  for  the  year  so  far 
and  keep  it  up  to  date  as  the  year  unfolds.  Others  may  wish 
to  make  a  time  line  of  famous  people  whose  lives  have 
interested  them  or  of  favourite  characters  they  have  met  in 
children’s  fiction  (for  example,  Wilbur  or  Charlotte  in 
Charlotte’s  Web).  Others  might  interview  someone  they  know— 
a  younger  or  older  person— and  make  a  time  line  for  the 
information  they  obtain. 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENING? 

This  spread  on  pages  56  and  57  contains  several  photographs 
of  children  involved  in  winter  activities.  Let  the  children 
discuss  what  is  happening  in  each  photograph.  One  of  the 
photographs  might  be  discussed  by  the  whole  class.  This 
discussion  could  serve  as  a  model  for  group  discussion  of  the 
remaining  photographs.  The  following  questions,  written  on 
a  chart  and  considered  in  the  class  discussion,  might  be  of  use 
in  the  subsequent  group  discussions: 

•  Where  is  this  happening? 

•  What  is  the  time  of  year? 

•  What  is  the  time  of  day? 

•  How  old  are  the  children? 

•  What  are  they  doing? 

•  How  do  they  feel? 

•  What  is  likely  to  happen  next? 

•  How  do  you  feel  when  looking  at  the  photographs? 

JOIN  A  PHOTOGRAPH 

Children  might  choose  a  photograph  they  find  appealing  and 
imagine  they  are  joining  in  the  activities  it  depicts.  They 
might  then  make  up  conversations  with  the  people  in  the 
photograph  or  tell  a  story  of  what  happened  after  they  joined 
in.  A  group  of  children  joining  a  photograph  might  improvise 
a  play  or  mime. 

WINTER  PICTURES 

Some  children  might  make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  winter 
from  magazines.  These  might  be  mounted  and  filed  in  a 
classroom  Winter  Box.  They  could  be  used  as  a  stimulus  for 
talk  and  writing  by  having  children  put  themselves  in  the 
picture.  This  might  be  done  literally  by  having  a  child  paste 
a  photograph  or  drawing  of  himself  on  a  picture.  Or,  like  the 


Interesting  words  the  children 
provide  in  the  discussion  could  be 
listed  on  a  chart,  one  for  each 
photograph.  These  lists  might  be 
drawn  on  by  children  who  are  writing 
poems,  descriptions  or  stories,  or 
improvising  plays. 


* 


Language  check  stubs  could  be 
reviewed  so  that  children  discover 
how  many  different  means  of 
recording  they  use. 
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Tony  and  Hilda  silhouettes  on  page  50,  he  might  create 
silhouettes  to  represent  himself  and  a  friend. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  WINTER 

If  cameras  are  available,  children  might  document  what  is 
happening.  If  their  pictures  are  in  slide  form,  they  might  be 
arranged  in  a  presentation.  Polaroid  photographs  might  be 
mounted  in  a  booklet  with  captions. 


DRAGON  SMOKE 

Breathe  and  blow 
white  clouds 
with  every  puff. 

It’s  cold  today, 
cold  enough 
to  see  your  breath. 

Huff! 

Breathe  dragon  smoke 
today! 

Lilian  Moore 

Children  can  find  other  examples  of 
wordphotos  in  Poems  for  Magic 
Seasons,  e.g.,  Moore,  “The  Tree  on 
the  Corner’’. 


HOCKEY 

Non-Fiction 
Frayne,  Trent.  Hockey. 

L’Heureux,  Bill.  Hockey  for  Boys. 
Orr,  Frank.  Hockey  Scrapbook. 
Scharff,  Robert.  Ice  Hockey  Rules  in 
Pictures. 

Sullivan,  George.  Better  Ice  Hockey 
for  Boys. 

Whitehead,  Eric.  Ice  Hockey. 

Fiction 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  Porko  Von 
Popbutton. 


A  WORDPHOTO 

The  poem  “Dragon  Smoke”  might  be  introduced  as  a 
“wordphoto”.  Children  could  be  asked  what  they  think  this 
word  might  mean.  They  could  look  for  suitable  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  poem  or  take  a  photograph  themselves. 

WRITING  WORDPHOTOS 

Children  might  write  wordphotos  of  winter  scenes  or  objects 
that  take  their  fancy.  The  suggestion  to  put  one  idea  to  every 
line  is  often  helpful  to  children  who  are  just  beginning  to 
write  poetry.  They  might  enjoy  beginning  their  lines  at 
various  distances  from  the  margin,  as  in  “Dragon  Smoke”. 
They  should  feel  they  may  do  this  as  they  see  fit,  free  from 
the  constraints  of  rules  and  from  a  concern  for  being  right  or 
wrong. 

WINTER  GAMES 

What  winter  games  do  children  play?  Some  children  might 
like  to  make  a  survey  of  games  they  like  to  play.  Others  might 
talk  to  parents  and  grandparents  about  games  they  played 
when  they  were  children.  These  could  be  discussed,  described 
and  demonstrated. 
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MAKING  UP  SNOW  GAMES 

Working  in  small  groups,  children  might  invent  snow  games. 
Games  they  make  up  should  be  explained  to  the  class  and 
demonstrated,  if  possible.  A  display  or  book  of  snow  games 
could  be  compiled.  What  snow  or  ice  games  are  played  by 
children  in  countries  with  long  winters— for  example  in 
Scandinavia,  Lapland,  among  the  Eskimos? 


In  Farmer  Boy,  Almanzo  and  his 
cousins  play  snowfort. 


FINDING  NEW  USES  FOR  SNOWBALLS 

The  problem  can  be  tackled  by  small  brainstorming  groups. 

The  ways  devised  should  be  reported  to  the  class. 


CHANGES  AT  CHRISTMAS 

Some  of  the  photographs  specifically  refer  to  Christmas. 
These  should  prompt  discussions  about  the  changes  taking 
place  at  Christmas  in  the  children’s  world:  at  home,  in  the 
streets,  the  shops,  the  school.  They  might  wish  to  make  a  wall 
display  or  compile  a  Christmas  Change  book  where  they 
celebrate  seasonal  change  in  stories,  poems,  drawings, 
paintings,  etc. 

MIME 

Children  might  mime  Christmas  in  a  big  store:  Santa 
entertains  little  ones,  in  a  long  queue.  The  stores  are  full  of 
shoppers— old,  young,  pleasant,  irritable,  patient,  impatient, 
knowing  what  they  want  to  buy,  uncertain  of  what  to  buy, 
etc.  Sales  clerks  display  a  variety  of  reactions  to  customers. 

If  the  classroom  is  turned  into  a  busy  department  store, 
children  could  become  a  number  of  different  characters  in 
turn.  The  teacher  might  ask  some  to  be  shoppers,  others  to  be 
sales  clerks,  others  to  be  little  children  waiting  to  see  Santa. 
Another  might  be  the  information  clerk,  another  the  elevator 
attendant.  The  group  of  shoppers  should  decide  among 


There  must  be  encouragement  and 
stimulation  of  imagination  and 
unconventional  interpretation  of 
experience  in  general;  this  is 
particularly  true  in  problem-solving 
activities.  It  is  important,  especially  in 
childhood  and  early  youth,  that  novel 
ideas  and  unconventional  patterns  of 
action  should  be  more  widely 
tolerated,  not  criticised  too  soon  and 
too  often. 

Jerome  Weisner 


Mime  is  a  genuine  art  form  not  to  be 
imagined  as  acting  with  the  words 
taken  away.  Ideas,  facts  and  feelings 
are  to  be  communicated  by  facial 
expression,  gesture  and  bodily 
movement. 


Children  might  collect  cartoons 
about  department-store  Santas. 
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Let  everyone  be  Santa  Claus  (that 
is,  a  man  dressed  as  Santa  in  a  big 
store).  How  would  he  act  with  little 
children.  How  would  he  sit?  How 
would  he  greet  each  child?  Would  he 
take  them  on  his  knee?  How  would 
he  show  the  child  was  telling  him 
something?  How  would  he  say 
good-bye  to  each  child? 

How  would  he  feel  and  act  during  a 
coffee  break?  After  being  on  duty  ten 
minutes?  After  eight  hours?  How 
might  he  act  towards  his  own 
children  at  breakfast  when  feeling 
angry  with  their  table  manners,  etc. 
Then  how  must  he  act  to  similar 
children  when  he  comes  on  duty? 
How  would  he  put  on  his  make-up 
and  costume  to  be  Santa?  How 
would  he  walk? 


themselves  on  the  person  each  will  become— one  young, 
another  old,  another  impatient,  etc. 

The  store  can  be  imagined  at  different  times  of  the  day: 
just  after  the  doors  open  in  the  morning,  in  the  height  of  the 
bustle  of  mid  afternoon,  then  in  the  evening  at  about  8:30 
p.m.  Children  should  imagine  how  the  person  they  become 
would  act  at  these  different  times  of  the  day.  Would  they  be 
the  same  or  would  they  change? 

Some  groups,  or  individuals  might  like  to  present  their 
mime  to  the  class.  This  should  be  voluntary. 

CHRISTMAS  PAST 

Two  excerpts  from  Farmer  Boy,  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder,  are 
presented  for  use  at  this  time.  The  first  is  included  here  for 
reading  to  the  children.  It  describes  preparations  for 
Christmas  and  the  receiving  of  gifts.  The  second,  on  pages  58 
to  59  of  Magic  Seasons,  describes  Christmas  dinner.  The 
excerpt  should  be  read  aloud  to  the  children.  Let  the  children 
respond  in  their  own  way.  Some  may  ask  questions,  or 
comment  or  talk  briefly  with  friends  about  it. 


FROM  FARMER  BOY 
by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  Christmas  would  never  come.  On 
Christmas,  Uncle  Andrew  and  Aunt  Della,  Uncle  Wesley  and  Aunt 
Lindy,  and  all  the  cousins  were  coming  to  dinner.  It  would  be  the  best 
dinner  of  the  whole  year.  And  a  good  boy  might  get  something  in  his 
stocking.  Bad  boys  found  nothing  but  switches  in  their  stocking  on 
Christmas  morning.  Almanzo  tried  to  be  good  for  so  long  that  he  could 
hardly  stand  the  strain. 

But  at  last  ii  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  Alice  and  Royal  and 
Eliza  Jane  were  home  again.  The  girls  were  cleaning  the  whole  house,  and 
Mother  was  baking.  Royal  could  help  Father  with  the  threshing,  but 
Almanzo  had  to  help  in  the  house.  He  remembered  the  switch,  and  tried 
to  be  willing  and  cheerful. 
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He  had  to  scour  the  steel  knives  and  forks,  and  polish  the  silver.  He  had 
to  wear  an  apron  round  his  neck.  He  took  the  scouring-brick  and  scraped 
a  pile  of  red  dust  off  it,  and  then  with  a  wet  cloth  he  rubbed  the  dust  up 
and  down  on  the  knives  and  forks. 

The  kitchen  was  full  of  delicious  smells.  Newly  baked  bread  was 
cooling,  frosted  cakes  and  cookies  and  mince  pies  and  pumpkin  pies  filled 
the  pantry  shelves,  cranberries  bubbled  on  the  stove.  Mother  was  making 
the  dressing  for  the  goose. 

Outdoors,  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  snow.  The  icicles  twinkled  along 
the  caves.  Far  away  sleighbells  faintly  jingled,  and  from  the  barns  came 
the  joyful  thud-thud!  thud-thud!  of  the  flails.  But  when  all  the  steel  knives 
and  forks  were  done,  Almanzo  soberly  polished  the  silver. 

Then  he  had  to  run  to  the  attic  for  sage;  he  had  to  run  down  to  the 
cellar  for  apples,  and  upstairs  again  for  onions.  He  filled  the  woodbox.  He 
hurried  in  the  cold  to  fetch  water  from  the  pump.  He  thought  maybe  he 
was  through,  then,  anyway  for  a  minute.  But  no;  he  had  to  polish  the 
dining-room  side  of  the  stove. 

“Do  the  parlour  side  yourself,  Eliza  Jane,”  Mother  said.  “Almanzo 
might  spill  the  blacking.” 

Almanzo’s  insides  quaked.  He  knew  what  would  happen  if  Mother 
knew  about  that  black  splotch,  hidden  on  the  parlour  wall.  He  did  not 
want  to  get  a  switch  in  his  Christmas  stocking,  but  he  would  far  rather 
find  a  switch  there  than  have  Father  take  him  to  the  woodshed. 

That  night  everyone  was  tired,  and  the  house  was  so  clean  and  neat 
that  nobody  dared  touch  anything.  After  supper  Mother  put  the  stuffed, 
fat  goose  and  the  little  pig  into  the  heater’s  oven  to  roast  slowly  all  night. 
Father  set  the  dampers  and  wound  the  clock.  Almanzo  and  Royal  hung 
clean  socks  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  Alice  and  Eliza  Jane  hung 
stockings  on  the  back  of  another  chair. 

Then  they  all  took  candles  and  went  to  bed. 

It  was  still  dark  when  Almanzo  woke  up.  He  felt  excited,  and  then  he 
remembered  that  this  was  Christmas  morning.  He  jerked  back  the  covers 
and  jumped  onto  something  alive  that  squirmed.  It  was  Royal.  He  had 
forgotten  that  Royal  was  there,  but  he  scrambled  over  him,  yelling: 

“Christmas!  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!” 

He  pulled  his  trousers  over  his  nightshirt.  Royal  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
lighted  the  candle.  Almanzo  grabbed  the  candle,  and  Royal  shouted: 

“Hi!  Leave  that  be!  Where’s  my  pants?” 

But  Almanzo  was  already  running  downstairs.  Alice  and  Eliza  Jane 
were  flying  from  their  room,  but  Almanzo  beat  them.  He  saw  his  sock 
hanging  all  lumpy;  he  set  down  the  candle  and  grabbed  his  sock.  The  first 
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thing  he  pulled  out  was  a  cap,  a  bough  ten  cap! 

The  plaid  cloth  was  machine-woven.  So  was  the  lining.  Even  the  sewing 
was  machine-sewing.  And  the  ear-muffs  were  buttoned  over  the  top. 

Almanzo  yelled.  He  had  not  even  hoped  for  such  a  cap.  He  looked  at 
it,  inside  and  out;  he  felt  the  cloth  and  the  sleek  lining.  He  put  the  cap 
on  his  head.  It  was  a  little  large,  because  he  was  growing. 

Eliza  Jane  and  Alice  were  digging  into  their  stockings  and  squealing, 
and  Royal  had  a  silk  muffler.  Almanzo  thrust  his  hand  into  the  sock 
again,  and  pulled  out  a  nickel’s  worth  of  horehound  candy.  He  bit  off  the 
end  of  one  stick.  The  outside  melted  like  maple  sugar,  but  the  inside  was 
hard  and  could  be  sucked  for  hours. 

Then  he  pulled  out  a  new  pair  of  mittens.  Mother  had  knit  the  wrists 
and  backs  in  a  fancy  stitch.  He  pulled  out  an  orange,  and  he  pulled  out 
a  little  package  of  dried  figs.  And  he  thought  that  was  all.  He  thought  no 
boy  ever  had  a  better  Christmas. 

But  in  the  toe  of  the  sock  there  was  still  something  more.  It  was  small 
and  thin  and  hard.  Almanzo  couldn’t  imagine  what  it  was.  He  pulled  it 
out,  and  it  was  a  jackknife.  It  had  four  blades. 

Almanzo  yelled  and  yelled.  He  snapped  all  the  blades  open,  sharp  and 
shining,  and  he  yelled. 

“Alice,  look!  Look,  Royal!  Lookee,  lookee  my  jackknife!  Lookee  my 
cap!” 

Father’s  voice  came  out  of  the  dark  bedroom  and  said: 

“Look  at  the  clock.” 

They  all  looked  at  one  another.  Then  Royal  held  up  the  candle  and 
they  looked  at  the  tall  clock.  Its  hands  pointed  to  half  past  three. 

Even  Eliza  Jane  did  not  know  what  to  do.  They  had  waked  up  Father 
and  Mother,  an  hour  and  a  half  before  time  to  get  up. 

“What  time  is  it?”  Father  asked. 

Almanzo  looked  at  Royal.  Royal  and  Almanzo  looked  at  Eliza  Jane. 
Eliza  Jane  swallowed,  and  opened  her  mouth,  but  Alice  said: 

“Merry  Christmas,  Father!  Merry  Christmas,  Mother!  It’s— it’s— thirty 
minutes  to  four,  Father.” 

The  clock  said,  “Tick!  Tock!  Tick!  Tock!  Tick!”  Then  Father  chuckled. 

Royal  opened  the  dampers  on  the  heater,  and  Eliza  Jane  stirred  up  the 
kitchen  fire  and  put  the  kettle  on.  The  house  was  warm  and  cosy  when 
Father  and  Mother  got  up,  and  they  had  a  whole  hour  to  spare.  There 
was  time  to  enjoy  the  presents. 

Alice  had  a  gold  locket,  and  Eliza  Jane  had  a  pair  of  garnet  earrings. 
Mother  had  knitted  new  lace  collars  and  black  lace  mitts  for  them  both. 
Royal  had  the  silk  muffler  and  a  fine  leather  wallet.  But  Almanzo 
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thought  he  had  the  best  presents  of  all.  It  was  a  wonderful  Christmas. 

Then  Mother  began  to  hurry,  and  to  hurry  up  everyone  else.  There 
were  the  chores  to  do,  the  milk  to  skim,  the  new  milk  to  strain  and  put 
away,  breakfast  to  eat,  vegetables  to  be  peeled,  and  the  whole  house  must 
be  put  in  order  and  everybody  dressed  up  before  the  company  came. 

The  sun  rushed  up  the  sky.  Mother  was  everywhere,  talking  all  the 
time.  “Almanzo,  wash  your  ears!  Goodness  mercy,  Royal,  don’t  stand 
around  underfoot!  Eliza  Jane,  remember  you’re  paring  those  potatoes,  not 
slicing  them,  and  don’t  leave  so  many  eyes  they  can  see  to  jump  out  of  the 
pot.  Count  the  silver,  Alice,  and  piece  it  out  with  the  steel  knives  and 
forks.  The  best  bleached  tablecloths  are  on  the  bottom  shelf.  Mercy  on  us, 
look  at  that  clock!” 

Sleigh-bells  came  jingling  up  the  road,  and  Mother  slammed  the  oven 
door  and  ran  to  change  her  apron  and  pin  on  her  brooch;  Alice  ran 
downstairs  and  Eliza  Jane  ran  upstairs,  both  of  them  told  Almanzo  to 
straighten  his  collar.  Father  was  calling  Mother  to  fold  his  cravat.  Then 
Uncle  Wesley’s  sleigh  stopped  with  a  last  clash  of  bells. 

Almanzo  ran  out,  whooping,  and  Father  and  Mother  came  behind 
him,  as  calm  as  if  they  had  never  hurried  in  their  lives.  Frank  and  Fred 
and  Abner  and  Mary  tumbled  out  of  the  sleigh,  all  bundled  up,  and 
before  Aunt  Lindy  had  handed  Mother  the  baby,  Uncle  Andrew’s  sleigh 
was  coming.  The  yard  was  full  of  boys  and  the  house  was  filled  wdth 
hoopskirts.  The  uncles  stamped  snow  off  their  boots  and  unwound  their 
mufflers. 

SHARING  IDEAS 

Arrange  children  in  groups  to  consider  in  what  ways  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  has  changed  since  Almanzo’s  day 
and  in  what  ways  it  has  remained  the  same.  Groups  could 
report  their  findings  to  the  class  for  discussion. 

ALMANZO  VISITS  THE  CLASSROOM 
The  groups  could  then  imagine  that  Almanzo  visits  their 
classroom  and  talks  to  them  about  what  they  expect  for 
Christmas.  One  group  member  might  play  Almanzo  in 
improvisation.  Conversation  might  centre  on  the  differences 
in  children’s  expectations  at  Christmas.  Almanzo  expected 
mainly  homemade  and  utilitarian  gifts. 
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CHRISTMAS 

Non-Fiction 

Broomfield,  Robert.  The  Twelve  Days 
of  Christmas. 

Shaw,  Ray.  The  Nutcracker. 

Watson,  Nancy  Dingman.  Carol  To  a 
Child. 

Fiction 

Baker,  Laura  Nelson.  The  Friendly 
Beasts. 

Caudill,  Rebecca.  A  Certain  Small 
Shepherd. 

Fenner,  Carol.  Christmas  Tree  On 
the  Mountain. 

Godden,  Rumer.  The  Story  of  Holly 
and  Ivy. 

Hoban,  Russell.  The  Mole  Family's 
Christmas. 

Innis,  Pauline.  The  Ice  Bird. 

Kahl,  Virginia.  Plum  Pudding  For 
Christmas. 

Menotti,  Gian-Carlo.  Amahl  and  the 
Night  Visitors. 

Robbins,  Ruth.  Baboushka  and  the 
Three  Kings. 


The  typical  question-and-answer 
treatment  of  reading  for 
understanding  leads  many  children 
to  adopt  a  passive  role,  as  they  await 
the  teacher’s  questions.  The  method 
suggested  in  Magic  Seasons  breaks 
this  pattern.  Children  are  invited  to 
make  a  response  immediately  after 
the  reading— by  silently  re-reading, 
talking  with  a  neighbour, 
commenting  or  asking  a  question  of 
the  teacher. 


CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  VARY 

Christmas  customs  vary  from  people  to  people.  In  many 
classes  there  might  be  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  children  who 
are  first-  or  second-generation  migrants  to  warrant  a 
discussion  of  how  Christmas  celebrations  differ  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  among  peoples  of  different  religions. 

MIME-LOOKING  IN  A  CHRISTMAS  STOCKING 
Children  might  suggest  a  number  of  situations  for  mime  such 
as  receiving  an  unexpected  and  wonderful  present— a 
handkerchief  from  a  distant  relative,  a  toy  they  can’t  make 
work  because  it  is  so  strange,  a  tiny  puppy  or  kitten,  a  book 
they  have  already  read,  etc. 

LAST  CHRISTMAS 

Other  children  might  wish  to  share  their  memories  of  last 
Christmas— feelings  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  hiding  of  presents, 
the  cooking  smells  from  the  kitchen,  the  receiving  of  presents, 
the  sounds  of  wrapping  paper  coming  off,  how  people  reacted 
to  the  presents  they  received.  These  might  be  taped  for 
playback  to  the  class  or  written  as  stories  to  be  read  to  the 
class. 

“CHRISTMAS  DINNER”- 

This  excerpt,  on  pages  58  and  59,  should  be  read  to  the 
children  while  they  follow  it  in  their  books.  Let  them  respond 
briefly  in  their  own  way.  In  general  discussion,  ask  children 
how  many  of  them  have  had  to  wait  to  be  served  at  table. 
Does  the  youngest  go  first  or  last  in  your  house?  When  is  he 
first,  when  is  he  last?  Children  might  discuss  this  topic  in 
groups  and  share  their  findings  and  anecdotes  with  the  class. 
Some  might  be  recorded  or  written  for  display  or  compilation 
in  a  Who  Goes  First?  book  (or  First  and  Last  book). 
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SOUNDS,  SMELLS,  TASTES  OF  CHRISTMAS 
The  text  on  pages  58  and  59  provides  many  interesting 
descriptions  of  food,  e.g.,  “fluffy  mountain  of  mashed 
potatoes”,  “triangles  of  pie”,  “melting  butter  trickling”, 

“dark  mince  oozing”,  “flaky  crusts”.  The  Christmas  dinner 
illustration  might  prompt  a  sensory  survey  of  past 
Christmases.  As  children  suggest  words  and  phrases 
describing  the  sounds,  smells,  tastes  of  Christmas  food,  these 
might  be  listed  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard.  Strung  together, 
some  of  these  words  could  become  the  basis  of  a  Christmas 
Dinner  Song. 


Young  children  live  fully  like  poets. 

To  explore,  discover,  prove  and  then 
rejoice  should  be  their  heritage. . . . 

A  sound,  a  smell,  a  feel  has  a 
richness  bathed  in  wonder  that  in 
later  years  may  soon  be  lost.  Only  the 
fortunate  retain  it. . . .  To  savour  a 
thing  and  recognize  it  as  it  happens 
now  is  the  pleasure  of  the  wise. 

Peter  Slade 


MAKE  A  CHANGE 

This  spread,  on  pages  60  and  61,  introduces  children  to  yet  y^OiC(^/l  AGA/VU/vy' 
another  kind  of  magic  spray— the  Go  Slow  Spray.  The  children  /&&&, 

might  discuss  what  changes  would  take  place  if  the  spray 
were  used  in  each  of  the  situations  illustrated  (decorating  the 
tree,  playing  with  Christmas  toys). 


A&Ujeds  /Ov  /docj^cO^ 

Ausejtfs  /OV  AOUA/f 


SLOW  DOWN  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 
Children  might  be  divided  into  “families”  at  Christmas 
dinner  when  the  Go  Slow  spray  is  used  on  them.  They  might 
mime  the  slowed-down  movements  or  try  to  continue 
Christmas  dinner  conversation  in  Go  Slow  speech,  some  of 
which  might  be  taped. 


Sometime  after  Christmas  children 
might  enjoy  listening  to  this  poem 
from  Poems  for  Magic  Seasons. 


GO  SLOW  STORIES 

Children  might  write  stories  of  Christmas  dinner  that  lasted 
three  or  four  hours,  of  the  slowed-down  movements  that 
continued  past  dinner-time,  perhaps  lasting  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Some  children  might  prefer  to  make  up  stories  in 
which  Go  Slow  Spray  is  used  in  some  situations  other  than 
Christmas  dinner— perhaps  at  a  hockey  match,  or  on  board 


TRIOLET  ON  A  DARK  DA  Y 

It's  a  dark  and  dreary  season— 
Christmas  trees  are  in  the  gutter. 
That's  the  fundamental  reason 
It’s  a  dark  and  dreary  season. 
Though  I  slip  my  skates  or  skis  on, 
Still  I  scowl  and  grimly  mutter, 
“It’s  a  dark  and  dreary  season— 
Christmas  trees  are  in  the  gutter.” 

Margaret  Fishback 
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It  may  be  that  different 
starting-points  will  emerge  from  the 
children’s  responses  to  the  page. 
While  some  will  want  to  pursue  the 
advertising  facet,  others  may  want  to 
move  directly  to  the  making  of  snow 
monsters. 


mmmsm 

EXHIBITION 


TOBOGGAN  RACES 

Costume  Fbrade 
Onlcc 


FLAPJACK 

TOSSING 

COMPETITION 


mfiKE-a-SBOW-fflORSTER 

C0HTEST 


fun&prizes 
for  all 


It  might  be  possible  for  some 
children  to  see  how  a  real  newspaper  * 
is  assembled  prior  to  printing.  • 


a  crowded  airplane,  or  in  a  school  room,  or  a  supermarket,  or 
a  park,  or  on  the  snow  monsters  or  on  Almanzo’s  family  as 
they  hurried  to  have  the  house  ready  before  the  Christmas 
guests  arrived. 

SNOW  CARNIVAL 

The  spread  on  pages  62  and  63  interests  children  in 
mid-winter  carnivals  and  should  if  possible  coincide  with 
those  being  held  in  the  district.  The  spread  will  lead  to  the 
discussion  of  how  a  snow  carnival  is  advertised,  the  events 
that  are  featured,  and  how  these  events  are  reported. 

ADVERTISING  A  SNOW  CARNIVAL 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  poster  on  page  62  and  identify 

the  events  that  are  advertised.  They  might  then  share  any 

experiences  they  have  as  spectators  or  competitors  in  such 

events. 

MAKING  SNOW  CREATURES 

If  possible,  children  should  make  snow  creatures  for  their 
own  carnival.  Some  might  prefer  to  work  alone,  others  in 
small  groups.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  children  to  make 
creatures  from  snow,  they  could  be  modelled  in  miniature 
from  asbestos,  clay  or  plasticine. 

STORIES  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER 
Reporters  might  write  stories  of  interesting  things  that 
happened  during  the  Snow  Monster  building,  or  during  the 
carnival  as  a  whole: 

What  happened  at  the  Flapjack  Tossing  Contest? 

The  Costume  Parade. 

Excitement  at  the  Figure  Skating  Contest. 

Vandals  wreck  winning  snow  creatures  entries. 
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The  reporters  could  write  their  stories  for  an  editor,  or 
editorial  team,  to  edit  and  arrange  for  display. 

ANNOUNCING  A  LOCAL  SNOW  CARNIVAL 
In  areas  where  there  are  snow  carnivals  children  might 
collect  advertising  materials— posters,  newspaper 
advertisements,  brochures.  They  might  interview  local  tourist 
services,  report  on  any  television  coverage,  talk  to  people  who 
have  been  to  famous  carnivals  such  as  that  at  Quebec.  Some 
children  might  like  to  make  snow-carnival  posters, 
advertising  a  local  carnival  or  one  arranged  by  the  class. 
These  posters  could  be  displayed  prominently  in  the 
classroom  or  in  other  parts  of  the  school. 

DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  ADVERTISING 

Other  children  might  like  to  write  an  advertisement  for  radio 

or  television.  The  latter  could  include  some  dramatization 

(two  people  on  the  phone,  one  saying  how  much  he  had 

enjoyed  last  year’s  carnival  and  that  he  intended  to  go 

again). 

SHARING  EXPERIENCES  OF  CARNIVALS  HELD 
OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL 

If  there  are  any  carnivals  held  in  the  district  and  children  are 
able  to  attend,  they  might  share  their  experiences,  either  with 
the  class  or  small  groups.  Some  of  these  discussions  might  be 
tape-recorded  for  replay  later  in  the  year  (when  it  is  hot)  or 
as  a  stimulus  for  children  in  other  classes. 

A  DISPLAY  OF  NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE 
CUTTINGS  ABOUT  A  LOCAL  OR  REGIONAL 
CARNIVAL 

During  these  activities,  children  might  like  to  collect  and 


Interested  children  might  begin  by 
discussing  in  small  groups  the 
feature  of  posters  they  have  collected 
—their  size,  bold  lettering,  brief  but 
arresting  message,  and  the  kinds  of 
illustrations  they  contain. 


Radio  and  television  advertisements 
should  of  course  be  “performed”  for 
the  class.  Some  might  be  selected  by 
a  small  editorial  group  for  display  in 
the  classroom. 
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display  a  selection  of  cuttings  taken  from  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

MAKING  UP  NEWSPAPER  HEADLINES 
Children  might  collect  headlines  for  a  few  days  (on  any 
subject)  and  then  discuss  their  feature,  reporting  their 
findings  to  the  class.  They  could  examine  the  language  used 
in  headlines  (the  kinds  of  abbreviations,  the  catchy 
vocabulary)  and  seek  explanations  for  them.  They  could 
examine  the  size  and  spread  of  headlines.  Important 
headlines  are  in  heavy  type  and  over  a  number  of  columns. 
Less-important  headlines  are  in  smaller  print  and  restricted 
to  a  few  columns.  Examples  of  these  should  be  collected  and 
discussed.  Children  might  try  their  hand  at  writing  headlines 
to  accompany  their  newspaper  reporting  of  the  carnival. 
These  might  be  discussed  and  good  examples  displayed. 


If  children  collect  letters  to  the  editor 
from  local,  regional  and  national 
newspapers,  they  might  discuss  the 
kinds  of  things  people  write  about— 
answers  to  articles  or  previous  letters 
or  responses  to  statements  by 
important  people  (a  politician,  for 
example)  to  draw  people's  attention 
to  social  problems,  local,  national  or 
world-wide  (litter,  pollution,  more 
help  for  international  relief 
organizations,  etc.). 

A  display  of  these  letters,  classified 
into  simple  categories  arrived  at  by 
the  children  in  discussion,  might  be 
made. 

The  Special  Edition  should  be 
displayed  in  the  classroom  or 
mimeographed  for  distribution  in  the 
school. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Children  might  wish  to  write  letters  congratulating  the  paper 
on  its  coverage  of  the  carnival  or  suggesting  ways  to  improve 
it  next  time. 

NOW  WHAT  ARE  THE  HEADLINES? 

Let  the  children  examine  and  discuss  the  spread  on  pages  64 
and  65,  which  illustrates  snow  monsters  coming  to  life  after 
being  sprayed  with  a  magic  spray  can. 

A  SPECIAL  EDITION 

The  children  might  like  to  “cover”  the  strange  events  at  the 
carnival,  and  get  out  a  special  edition  of  their  newspaper.  In 
the  caption  to  the  photograph  on  page  65  there  are  directions 
for  headline  writing  and  interviewing. 
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TELEVISING 

The  children  might  use  their  models  of  snow  monsters  to  help 
them  imagine  events  when  these  are  sprayed  to  life.  Some 
might  wish  to  televise  the  imagined  scene.  They  could 
interview  bystanders  who  had  witnessed  the  events. 
Interviewers  should  decide  what  questions  to  ask,  and 
spectators  what  things  they  had  witnessed  and  how  they  had 
felt  about  it. 


This  extraordinary  situation  is  a  kind 
of  happening,  in  which  everyone  can 
have  a  role.  How  he  acts  and  what  he 
says  and  how  he  feels  will  be  dictated 
by  his  conception  of  the  role. 

This  is  improvised  drama  and  the 
creative  use  of  language  and 
movement  emerging  naturally  and 
spontaneously  out  of  the  situation. 
John  Dixon 


POEMS  ABOUT  MONSTERS 

Some  children  might  like  to  make  a  poetic  description  of  how 
the  monsters  slowly  came  to  life  and  moved  about.  They 
might  pool  words  and  phrases  that  describe  this  process. 
Placed  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard,  these  become  the 
material  for  poems  in  free-verse  style.  A  string  of  these  words 
and  phrases,  given  a  sequence  and  written  one  to  a  line, 
makes  a  poem  that  most  interested  children  can  accomplish. 

A JOURNAL  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  HORROR 
Some  individuals  might  like  to  write  a  journal  kept  during 
the  days  of  the  roaming  monsters.  A  group  of  children  might 
compile  a  journal  among  themselves.  They  would  all  write  as 
if  they  were  the  person  keeping  the  journal.  If,  first  of  all, 
they  give  this  person  a  name,  an  occupation  and  a  few  other 
details  of  personality  or  circumstance,  they  will  find  the  task 
of  identification  easier.  Journals  should  be  made  available  for 
other  children  to  read.  Groups  might  present  radio 
presentations  of  the  journal,  with  music  and  sound  effects. 
Tape-recorded,  it  could  be  enjoyed  by  other  classes. 

MAGIC  OUT  OF  CONTROL 

As  an  introduction  to  the  spread  Magic  Makers,  Wanda 


Some  questions  that  might  get  things 
going: 

Where  were  you  when  the  monsters 
came  to  life? 

Can  you  describe  the  street  and 
some  of  the  events  just  before  this?  If 
you  pretend  these  things  happened 
in  a  part  of  town  you  know  well,  you 
will  make  it  sound  even  more  real. 

Did  you  see  anyone  using  the  spray 
can? 

Did  anyone  know  where  it  came 
from?  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  the  other 
bystanders  about  this? 

How  did  the  monsters  come  to  life? 
What  was  the  reaction  of  the  people 
round  about? 

How  long  were  the  monsters  roaming 
the  town? 

Did  they  do  any  damage? 

How  were  they  got  rid  of? 

Were  any  friendly?  Could  any  speak? 
Could  any  do  magic? 
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In  this  story,  as  in  ‘‘The  Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice”  (page  40),  the  magic 
gets  out  of  control. 


Gag’s  retelling  of  the  Grimm  fairy  tale,  “The  Sweet 
Porridge”,  could  be  read  to  the  children. 

THE  SWEET  PORRIDGE 
by  Wanda  Gag 

Once  there  was  a  poor  but  worthy  girl  who  lived  with  her  mother  in  a 
little  village.  They  were  so  poor,  these  two,  that  many  a  night  they  had 
to  go  hungry  to  bed,  and  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  there  was 
nothing  left  in  the  house  for  them  to  eat.  Now  the  girl,  hoping  perhaps 
to  find  some  nuts  or  berries,  went  out  into  the  woods  where  she  met  an 
old  woman.  Strangely  enough,  the  woman  already  knew  that  the  two 
were  in  trouble  and,  handing  the  girl  a  little  cooking  kettle,  she  said, 
“Take  this,  my  child.  If  you  set  it  on  the  stove  and  say  to  it,  ‘Cook,  little 
kettle,  cook,’  then  it  will  start  bubbling  and  boiling  and  will  cook  up  a 
mess  of  good,  sweet  millet  porridge  for  you  and  your  mother.  Then,  when 
you  have  eaten  your  fill,  you  need  only  to  say,  ‘Stop,  little  kettle,  stop,’ 
and  it  will  stop  cooking  until  the  next  time.” 

And  that  was  the  way  it  turned  out  to  be.  The  girl  took  the  kettle  home 
to  her  mother,  and  now  the  two  could  eat  all  the  sweet  porridge  they 
wanted  and  were  never  hungry  any  more. 

One  day  the  girl  went  away  for  a  few  hours  and  the  mother,  feeling 
hungry,  said,  “Cook,  little  kettle,  cook.”  Immediately  a  good  hearty  smell 
filled  the  kitchen,  the  kettle  began  to  cook,  and  soon  the  mother  was 
enjoying  a  big  bowlful  of  good,  sweet  porridge.  But  when  she  had  eaten 
her  fill  and  wanted  to  make  the  kettle  stop  cooking,  she  found  she  had 
forgotten  the  right  words. 

So  the  little  kettle  kept  on  cooking— cooked  and  cooked  until  the 
porridge  rose  over  the  rim  of  the  kettle.  Cooked  and  cooked  some  more 
until  it  flowed  all  over  the  stove.  Cooked  and  cooked  and  kept  on  cooking 
until  the  little  cottage  was  filled  with  porridge.  Cooked  and  cooked  until 
it  poured  out  of  the  windows  into  the  street,  and  then  into  all  the  huts  and 
cottages  along  the  way. 

At  this  the  people  ran  from  their  houses  to  escape  from  the  bubbling, 
boiling  flood,  but  the  porridge  cooked  merrily  on  until  it  had  filled  the 
whole  village.  Even  then  it  didn’t  stop  but  spread  out  over  the  fields, 
flowing  in  all  directions  as  though  it  were  trying  to  feed  the  whole  world. 
Everyone  was  worried,  but  no  one  knew  what  to  do. 

At  last,  when  only  one  little  hut  was  left  unfilled  with  porridge,  the  girl 
returned.  When  she  saw  what  had  happened,  she  quickly  cried,  “Stop, 
little  kettle,  stop!”  And  of  course  the  kettle  obeyed  and  stopped  cooking— 
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but  the  only  way  the  village  folk  could  return  to  their  houses  was  to  eat 
their  way  through  the  porridge! 

RESPONDING  TO  THE  STORY 

Let  the  children  respond  to  the  story  in  their  own  way.  Some 
will  want  to  ask  questions,  or  comment  or  talk  to  a 
neighbour. 

This  story  lends  itself  to  mime  or  improvised  drama. 
Wanda  Gag  has  sketched  in  the  outline,  and  left  plenty  of 
room  for  elaboration  in  the  form  of  dialogue  and  movement. 
The  mother,  for  instance,  might  try  out  a  number  of 
statements  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  kettle  from  cooking 
porridge.  She  might  try  to  take  it  off  the  stove,  only  to  find 
it  won’t  budge.  A  sound  effects  team  might  make  bubbling 
and  slurping  noises  as  the  porridge  overflows  and,  like  lava, 
spreads  across  the  village.  The  class  might  become  the 
villagers  going  about  their  daily  tasks  until  they  notice  the 
advancing  porridge.  As  a  variation,  the  story  could  be 
narrated,  with  certain  sections  dramatized.  Some  children 
might  wish  to  tell  the  story  in  comic-strip  form,  with  balloon 
dialogue.  The  comic  strip  could  be  displayed  as  a  mural 
going  around  the  room.  Other  children  might  wish  to 
illustrate  parts  of  the  story. 

MAGIC  MAKERS 

As  an  introduction  to  the  spread  on  pages  66  and  67,  refer  to 
the  kettle  in  “Sweet  Porridge”.  Let  children  discuss  the  magic 
makers  on  the  spread  with  a  neighbour  or  in  a  small  group. 
Having  selected  a  magic  maker,  they  could  consider  the 
questions  on  the  spread: 

•  What  might  it  change? 

•  Where  could  it  take  you? 

•  How  might  it  protect  you? 
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•  What  could  it  bring  you? 

The  children  might  begin  to  list  all  the  stories  in  which 
certain  objects  appear.  A  lamp,  for  instance,  appears  in 
“Aladdin”  and  in  stories  by  the  Grimm  Brothers  and 
Andersen. 


STORY  SEARCH 

A  team  of  children  might  go  to  the  library  and  find  books 
containing  well-known  fairy  stories  and  myths.  Children  will 
discover  that  some  of  these  feature  the  use  of  magical  objects, 
e.g.,  “Jorinda  and  Joringel”.  Books  might  be  presented  to  the 
classroom  as  a  display.  Some  children  could  prepare  an  oral 
reading  of  a  story.  Some  may  wish  to  tape-record  excerpts 
from  the  stories. 
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MAKING  MAGIC  PROPS 

The  children  could  identify  some  of  the  magical  objects  in 
the  stories  and  make  them  out  of  cardboard,  papier-mache, 
foil,  etc. 

DISPLAY  OF  MAGICAL  OBJECTS 

The  children  might  bring  in  objects  which  could  be  imagined 
to  have  magical  properties,  e.g.,  a  feather,  a  measuring  tape, 
a  leaf,  a  toy,  a  pencil,  a  pot,  a  candle,  a  flashlight,  a  shoe,  a 
hammer.  Other  objects  could  be  represented  in  pictures  cut 
out  of  magazines  or  drawn.  They  might  include  a  toaster,  a 
taxi  cab,  a  tree,  an  airplane,  a  statue.  An  alphabet  of  magic 
makers  might  be  developed  by  a  group  of  children.  They 
could  think  of  objects  from  A  to  Z  and  invest  these  with 
magical  properties. 

ENACTMENTS 

Groups  of  children  might  bring  some  familiar  stories  to  life  in 
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dramatic  form.  The  props  and  objects  might  be  put  to  good 
use.  Some  enactments  might  be  in  mime,  others  might 
contain  improvised  dialogue. 

AUDIENCE  REACTION 

Let  the  children  choose  an  audience  for  their  enactments  or  Performance  for  an  audience  should 
stories.  These  audiences  might  be  found  within  the  classroom 
or  in  other  classrooms.  After  children  have  performed  for  an 
audience,  they  might  wish  to  discuss  audience  reactions. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  MAGIC  MAKERS 


The  children  will  have  read  the  upside-down  directions  on 
page  67.  They  are  ready  to  make  up  a  story  using  a  particular 
magic  maker  and  obeying  the  conditions  specified  on  pages 
68  and  69.  As  these  conditions  might  make  it  difficult  for 
individual  children  to  create  stories  on  their  own,  group 
discussion  and  story-making  is  advised.  First,  the  group 
should  broadly  outline  what  happens  and  then  improvise  the 
dialogue  together.  Individual  children  might  then  write  their 
version  of  the  story,  or  a  secretary  may  be  appointed  to  write 
down  a  group  story  as  it  is  made  up,  agreed  to  and  dictated. 
Other  groups  might  prefer  to  tell  their  story  in  improvised 
drama,  or  mime  or  on  tape  with  a  narrator  linking 
dramatized  incidents.  Others  might  prefer  the  comic-strip 
technique. 

MAKING  UP  CONDITIONS 

Some  children  might  like  to  invent  sets  of  conditions  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  various  objects  they  have  collected.  Others 
might  think  up  conditions  to  go  with  the  magic  alphabet. 
Alternative  conditions  could  be  devised  to  go  with  the  objects 
in  the  book.  These  sets  of  conditions  might  be  displayed  on 
charts  for  possible  use  by  various  children.  If  conditions  are 


Have  you  picked  your  magic  maker? 
Then  you’re  at  the  second  stage.  For 
added  complications— you’ll  have  to 
turn  the  page. 
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printed  on  small  cards,  they  could  be  attached  to  objects  or 
pictures  in  the  classroom. 

A  further  elaboration  of  the  procedure  might  be  developed 
by  writing  names  of  objects  and  placing  them  in  one  box  and 
placing  sets  of  conditions  in  another.  The  child  must  pick  one 
item  from  each  box  and  make  up  a  story.  The  activity  can  be 
handled  by  groups  as  well  as  by  individuals. 


WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  A  CHANGE? 


Children  might  enjoy  listening  to  this 
poem  from  Poems  for  MagicSeasons. 

THE  SUN  IS  STUCK 


Page  70  should  be  tackled  on  a  very  cold  winter  day  when 
summer  seems  far  away.  This  page  suggests  that  the  day  is 
changed  to  instant  summer.  It  asks  children  to  consider  these 


The  sun  is  stuck. 

I  mean,  it  won’t  move. 

I  mean  it’s  hot,  man,  and  we  need  a 
red-hot  poker  to  pry  it  loose.  • 

Give  it  a  good  shove  and  roll  it  across 
the  sky 

And  make  it  go  down 
So  we  can  be  cool, 

Man. 

Myra  Cohn  Livingston 


questions: 

Where  will  you  go? 

What  will  you  do? 

Let  children  discuss  these  questions  in  small  groups, 
sharing  their  ideas,  wishes  and  feelings.  Group  suggestions  for 
ways  to  spend  instant  summer  could  be  reported  to  the  class. 
These  ways  could  be  the  subject  of  drawing,  painting, 
improvised  drama  and  story-telling. 


Children  should  have  access  to 
readable  maps  showing  the  West 
Indies,  Florida,  California,  Mexico, 
the  Mediterranean  resort  areas. 


COLLECTING  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  WINTER 
HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  SUN 

Children  might  collect  advertisements  and  brochures  and 
examine  these  in  small  groups.  The  following  questions 
might  be  considered: 

•  Where  do  people  go  for  winter  holidays? 

•  How  long  do  they  usually  go  for? 

•  How  much  does  it  cost? 

•  How  do  people  get  to  their  holiday  resort? 

•  In  what  ways  do  advertisements  make  winter  holidays  in  the 
sun  sound  so  good?  (Children  might  consider  the  words  and 
pictures  used  in  the  advertisements.) 
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WRITING  AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

Children  might  like  to  write  an  advertisement  or  poster  they 
think  would  be  suitable  for  a  winter  holiday  in  the  sun.  Some 
children  might  wish  to  work  in  small  groups  to  make  travel 
posters.  Advertisements  and  posters  should  be  displayed. 
Other  children  might  wish  to  make  television  or  radio 
commercials  advertising  winter  holidays  in  the  sun.  These 
should  be  taped  or  performed  for  the  class.  Children  might 
like  to  locate  the  places  they  had  advertised  on  a  map. 


Pupil  presentations  call  for  listening. 
The  audience  should  be  encouraged 
to  question  the  presenter  for  more 
information,  clarification,  etc. 


WHAT?  SUMMER  POEMS  IN  WINTER? 

The  children  may  be  surprised  to  hear  summer  poems  on  a 
cold  winter  day.  The  poems  may  have  considerable  impact 
because  of  this. 

Read  “Summer  Song”,  by  John  Ciardi. 

Children  could  be  asked  what  other  signs  of  summer  they 
know  besides  those  mentioned  by  Ciardi.  These  could  be 
listed  on  a  display  chart  or  the  chalkboard.  Some  children 
might  wish  to  write  another  summer  poem  that  will  help  get 
through  the  winter.  Assure  them  that  their  poem  need  not 
rhyme,  as  did  Ciardi’s. 


SUMMER  SONG 

By  the  sand  between  my  toes, 

By  the  waves  behind  my  ears, 

By  the  sunburn  on  my  nose, 

By  the  little  salty  tears 
That  make  rainbows  in  the  sun 
When  I  squeeze  my  eyes  and  run 
By  the  way  the  seagulls  screech, 
Guess  where  I  am?  At  the  .  .  .! 

By  the  way  the  children  shout 
Guess  what  happened?  School  is .  . .! 
By  the  way  I  sing  this  song 
Guess  if  summer  lasts  too  long; 

You  must  answer  Right  or .  . .! 

John  Ciardi 


SUMMER  MEMORIES 

Let  children  share  anecdotes  of  last  summer— the  things  they 
did,  the  places  they  visited,  things  that  went  just  right,  things 
that  went  wrong.  Let  them  choose  one  memory  to  write 
about  for  compilation  in  a  book  or  for  reading  on  a  tape. 


ARE  YOU  SURE? 

Page  71  presents  a  zany  treatment  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  instant  summer  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Let 
children  discuss  the  page  among  themselves.  The  discussion 
might  be  guided  by  questions  such  as: 
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•  What  is  happening  here? 

•  What  sudden  changes  have  happened? 

•  What  might  some  of  the  people  in  the  picture  be  saying  to 
each  other? 

•  What  other  consequences  might  occur? 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTS 


Children  might  complete  the  articles  shown  on  the  page  or 
make  up  headlines  and  stories  reporting  happenings  of  their 
own  invention. 

TELEVISION  COVERAGE 

Some  children  may  wish  to  cover  the  strange  events  in  a 
television  program  that  includes  on-the-spot  comments  (some 
from  a  helicopter).  People  involved  in  these  events  might  be 
interviewed. 

INSTANT  SUMMER  AT  OUR  SCHOOL  (OR  IN  OUR 
STREET) 

Children  might  wish  to  invent  consequences  of  instant 
summer  in  their  street  or  school.  They  could  tell  these  in 
stories  or  dramatize  them.  The  school  might  be  flooded  by 
melting  snow.  Some  children  refuse  to  stay  indoors  and  go  on 
strike.  An  ice-hockey  match  has  to  be  played  in  six  inches  of 
water. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING? 

The  photographs  and  illustrations  on  pages  72  and  73  will 
prompt  children  to  talk  about  changes  that  happen  as  spring 
arrives.  They  should  list  the  evidence  of  change  that  they  see 
on  the  spread.  The  points  may  be  categorized  under  headings 
such  as  Changes  in  Weather,  Changes  in  Games,  Changes  in 
Clothing. 
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JOIN  A  PHOTOGRAPH 

Let  the  children  imagine  that  they  can  put  themselves  into 
one  of  the  pictures.  What  conversations,  stories,  and 
dramatizations  might  develop? 

MAKE  A  SPRING  BOOK 

Some  children  in  the  class  may  set  up  a  Spring  Book  into 
which  they  put  daily  entries.  These  may  be  in  the  form  of 
descriptions  of  things  observed,  diary  entries  of  feelings  and 
events  connected  with  the  coming  of  spring,  spring  poems, 
drawings  and  photographs  that  the  children  take. 

“KERCHOO!” 

This  is  a  picture  of  spring  too.  It  is  told  in  words.  The  poem 
should  be  read  to  the  children  as  if  by  someone  with  a  head 
cold.  A  taped  version  could  be  played  several  times  and  left 
at  the  listening  table.  The  children  might  read  the  poem  in 
small  groups  or  individually.  They  might  hold  their  noses  to 
create  the  spring  cold  effect. 


COLD-IN-THE-HEAD  TALK 

In  small  groups  children  could  “translate”  the  poem  into 
regular  language.  They  might  discover  that  certain  speech 
sounds  are  affected  by  a  cold  in  the  head.  A  list  of  words 
containing  these  sounds  could  be  used  in  cold-in-the-head 
conversations.  Some  children  might  improvise  puppet  plays 
in  which  some  characters  have  head  colds.  They  might  use 
starting  points  such  as  these: 

•  The  Sneeze  That  Travelled 

•  The  Witch  with  a  Cold 

•  Wizard  Sneezinski 

•  Kerchoo,  the  Kangaroo 
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Children  might  collect  pictures  of  advertisements  that 
illustrate  the  poem. 


Thinking,  as  he  generally  does,  of 
poetry  in  terms  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
(the  child)  is  often  fearful  of 
attempting  what  seems  to  him  a 
difficult  undertaking.  And  in  these 
terms  it  is  difficult.  To  acquire  a 
technique  in  the  handling  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme  is  an  arduous  task  and 
obligatory  only  on  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  becoming  poets.  Since 
our  objective  is  not  to  make  poets  of 
our  young  people,  but  rather  to  open 
up  the  field  of  poetry  to  them,  it 
would  seem  wiser  to  suggest  that  in 
their  writing  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  latitude  of  free  verse. . . .  The 
attempt  to  force  their  thoughts  into 
strict  forms  obliges  them  to  abandon 
their  initial  ideas  or  so  manipulate 
them  that  they  lose  authenticity. 
Flora  Arnstein 


GOOD-BYE  WINTER 

Children  might  write  poems  saying  good-bye  to  winter.  They 
could  begin  by  listing  things  about  winter  they  dislike.  These 
lists  could  be  shared  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard.  Working 
alone,  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  the  children  might  then 
arrange  some  of  the  things  in  the  list  as  a  poem.  Some 
children  might  like  to  illustrate  their  poems. 

r  HELLO  SPRING 

A  collection  of  spring  poems  could  be  compiled.  These  might 
be  found  in  anthologies  or  written  by  the  children.  Some 
children  could  provide  variety  by  recording  their  collection 
on  tape.  Each  child  could  prepare  his  reading  in  advance. 
The  tape  could  become  part  of  the  classroom  library  of 
class-made  listening  materials. 


Potted  crocuses  might  be  displayed 
in  the  classroom.  Some  children  may 
wish  to  photograph  them  from  day  to 
day  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  to 
record  and  observe  the  changes  as 
they  grow. 


Lists  such  as  these  are  often  of  great 
use  to  children  of  below-average 
ability  in  language,  providing  them 
with  ingredients  for  their 
composition. 


SPRING’S  COMING 

Eve  Merriam’s  poem  “April”  on  page  74  should  be  read  to 
the  children.  They  too  should  read  it.  Each  line  might  be 
read  by  a  different  group,  all  the  children  joining  in  on  the 
last  line  for  emphasis.  The  children  might  invent  musical 
accompaniment  for  the  poem  using  small  instruments.  They 
might  consider  the  appropriateness  of  certain  sounds  for 
certain  lines. 

Children  in  small  groups  could  list  other  signs  of  spring. 
These  could  be  written  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard,  and 
become  the  material  for  the  composition  of  other  poems  and 
chants.  Some  of  these  might  also  be  set  to  music. 
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SPRING  CORNER 
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A  part  of  the  room  might  be  set  aside  for  a  spring  display  of 
such  things  as  charts  of  spring  words,  spring  mobiles,  a  spring 
collage,  pot  plants,  tadpoles,  maple  keys,  cocoons,  pussy 
willows.  The  corner  will  provide  a  source  of  stimulation  for 
observing,  describing,  pursuing  questions,  finding  answers, 
story-telling,  writing  poems. 


TONY  AND  HILDA  AND  THE  TWINS 
Let  the  children  examine  the  photograph  of  Tony  and  his 
friends  on  page  75.  Ask  them  if  they  have  any  questions 
about  the  photograph.  They  might  ask  questions  such  as: 

•  Whose  feet  are  in  the  tree? 

•  Who  are  the  twins? 

•  Where  do  the  twins  meet  Tony  and  Hilda? 

•  When  do  the  twins  meet  Tony  and  Hilda? 

•  How  old  are  the  twins? 

•  What  are  their  names? 

•  Where  is  the  photograph  being  taken? 

•  What  time  of  year  is  it? 

The  questions  could  be  listed  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard. 
If  children  are  slow  to  ask  questions  or  omit  those  leading  to 
useful  discussion,  the  teacher  might  provide  them. 


In  the  story  "Hercules  Vast  the 
Snowman”,  Tony  and  Hilda  meet  the 
twins  on  the  toboggan  slope. 


MAKING  UP  CONVERSATIONS 

The  children  may  like  to  enact  the  scene.  The  following 

questions  may  help  them  to  get  inside  it: 

•  How  do  you  think  Tony  feels  about  taking  photographs? 

•  Do  you  think  he  is  very  experienced  or  is  he  rather  new  at  it? 

•  What  sort  of  camera  is  it?  Where  did  he  get  it? 

•  What  are  the  twins  thinking? 

•  What  is  Hilda  thinking? 
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•  Are  they  getting  impatient?  Are  they  shy? 

•  What  other  poses  might  they  suggest  next?  (Being  statues; 
the  twins  boxing;  being  creatures  from  outer  space;  Hilda 
being  a  film  star  and  the  twins  reporters  interviewing  her.) 


A  group  of  children  may  search  out 
other  stories  about  twins  in  the 
library.  They  might  present  excerpts 
in  readings  and  dramatizations.  Lotte 
and  Lisa  may  be  familiar  to  them. 

TWINS 

Fiction 

Christopher,  Matt.  The  Counterfeit 
Tackle. 

Cleary,  Beverly.  Mitch  and  Amy. 
Kastner,  Erich.  Lottie  and  Lisa. 

Lunn,  Janet.  Double  Spell. 


TWIN  TALK 

Before  the  children  look  at  pages  76  and  77,  let  them  talk 
about  any  twins  they  have  met  in  their  own  lives.  Ask  them 
to  describe  the  twins.  What  were  their  names?  Did  they  look 
alike?  Did  they  like  to  do  the  same  things?  Were  they  dressed 
alike  or  differently?  Did  they  get  on  well  together?  Did 
anyone  ever  mistake  one  for  the  other? 

DOUBLE  TROUBLE 

Begin  an  examination  of  these  pages  by  discussing  the  title. 
What  does  it  suggest  about  the  twins  photographed  here? 

The  questions  asked  on  the  page  might  be  discussed  by 
groups  of  children. 

How  old  are  the  twins? 

Do  they  get  on  well  together? 

What  do  they  like  to  do  in  their  spare  time? 

The  children  might  think  of  other  questions  to  ask.  They 
should  decide  the  answers  to  the  questions.  Clues  are 
provided  in  the  photograph  of  the  twins.  For  instance,  they 
are  very  interested  in  sport.  Groups  should  share  their  views 
about  the  twins,  and  reach  a  class  decision  about  their  age 
and  how  they  might  be  told  apart. 


Information  such  as  this  can  provide 
a  firm  basis  for  possible  story-telling. 
The  fact  that  it  is  shared  information 
means  that  the  twins  become  part  of 
the  class,  as  did  Tony  and  Hilda. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY 

The  comments  made  by  various  grown-ups  provide  further 
information  about  the  twins.  A  list  of  what  is  now  known 
about  the  twins  might  be  made  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard. 
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CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT  THE  TWINS 
Children  might  improvise  conversations  between  the  music 
teacher  and  the  twins’  mother,  between  the  coach  and  the 
science  teacher,  etc.  These  improvisations  might  include 
imaginary  situations  and  incidents  in  which  the  twins  have 
taken  part. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD  OPINIONS 

Some  children  might  collect  pictures  of  people  who  know  the 
twins.  The  picture  could  be  cropped  and  mounted  on 
cardboard  so  that  a  community  of  characters  is  available. 
These  might  include  the  twins’  father,  the  family  next  door, 
the  dentist,  the  little  old  lady  at  the  corner  store,  the  other 
kids  on  the  baseball  team,  the  local  policeman,  the  dog 
catcher,  and  others.  The  children  might  like  to  think  up 
opinions  and  remarks  expressed  by  these  characters  about  the 
twins.  These  could  be  presented  in  speech  balloons  or  as 
improvised  conversation. 

The  pictures  of  people  could  be  mounted  on  sticks  to 
become  simple  puppets  and  used  in  improvised  dialogue. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  .  .  .? 

On  pages  78  and  79  are  six  cartoon  stories.  The  first,  being 
spread  over  four  segments,  is  the  easiest  to  understand  and 
might  be  discussed  first.  Questions  such  as  the  following 
might  be  discussed  in  class  or  presented  for  small-group 
discussion.  Questions  could  be  written  in  advance  on  a  chart 
or  on  cards,  one  card  per  group. 

Who  is  the  lady  in  the  story? 

What  do  you  think  is  going  on  in  her  mind? 

Which  twin  is  telling  the  truth? 

What  are  the  other  boys  and  girls  thinking? 

What  will  happen  next? 
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Groups  of  children  might  improvise  the  story,  adding 
detail  and  perhaps  taking  the  story  further.  Instead  of 
improvising,  children  might  prefer  to  write  the  story,  with  or 
without  illustrations,  or  draw  a  more  detailed  comic  strip,  or 
make  a  puppet  play. 

The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  stories,  being  restricted 
to  one  segment  each,  are  hinted  at  rather  than  told.  To  help 
children  flesh  out  these  stories,  the  following  questions  might 
be  used.  They  could  be  provided  on  cards  or  asked  by  the 
teacher  as  he  moves  about  the  class. 


Story  two 

•  Did  the  race  end  in  a  win  or  a  tie? 

•  What  might  happen  next? 

Story  three 

•  Who  do  you  think  put  the  record  player  behind  the  piano? 
Why? 

•  What  might  happen  next? 

•  What  does  the  audience  think  about  the  music? 

•  What  does  the  twins’  music  teacher  think? 


Story  four 

What  do  you  think  is  happening  here? 
Who  do  you  think  owns  the  golf  clubs? 
What  might  happen  next? 

Story  five 

Why  are  the  twins  exchanging  sweaters? 
Which  twin  is  speaking? 

What  might  the  other  twin  be  saying? 
What  might  happen  next? 

Story  six 

What  does  the  man  think  he  sees? 

What  might  happen  next? 
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THE  COMIC-STRIP  STORY-ONE  DAY  IN  SPRING 
Let  the  children  read  the  comic-strip  story,  pages  80  to  84, 
right  through  and  discuss  it  briefly  among  themselves.  The 
following  questions  will  prompt  class  or  group  discussion: 

•  What  are  the  children  doing  in  the  park? 

•  How  did  they  come  to  find  the  spray  can? 

•  Is  it  the  same  can  as  in  winter  and  autumn? 

•  Would  Tony  know  what  to  do  with  the  spray  can? 

•  Would  Hilda  know? 

•  Would  the  twins  know? 

•  How  might  Tony,  Hilda  and  the  twins  be  feeling  at  this 
moment? 

•  Who  made  the  nut  doll? 

•  How  do  Hilda,  the  twins  and  the  little  girl  feel  about 
spraying  the  nut  doll? 

•  What  might  the  twins  have  wanted  to  spray  to  life? 

•  What  might  the  nut  doll  say  when  she  came  alive? 

•  How  might  she  feel  when  she  saw  five  children? 


This  picture-story  forms  the  basis  of 
“Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll",  the  third 
of  Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons. 
Children  should  complete  the 
activities  on  pages  84  and  85  in 
Magic  Seasons  before  copies  of 
"Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll”  are  made 
available.  Pages  97  to  99  of  this 
guidebook  suggest  ways  in  which 
the  story  might  be  introduced  and 
used  in  the  classroom. 


THE  NUT  DOLL 

Page  84  reveals  that  the  twins  are  not  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  having  a  doll  as  their  friend  for  spring.  Some  children  in 
class  may  share  this  reaction.  The  following  questions  might 
help  the  children  establish  the  character  of  the  nut  doll: 

•  Is  she  a  serious,  solemn  person? 

•  Is  she  light-hearted? 

•  Is  she  young  or  middle-aged? 

•  Is  she  timid  or  full  of  confidence? 

•  Is  she  mischievous  or  always  on  her  best  behaviour? 

•  What  else  might  she  be? 

•  Can  she  fly? 

•  Might  she  have  any  magical  powers? 

•  Will  the  children  keep  her  a  secret? 
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ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  NUT  DOLL 
The  illustrations  on  page  85  provide  situations  for 
story-telling.  The  situations  might  be  discussed  by  children  in 
pairs,  by  small  groups  or  by  the  class.  The  following 
questions  might  prompt  discussion: 


First  illustration 


Some  children  could  find  suitable 
titles  for  each  illustration.  In  this  way 
they  are  developing  their  powers  of 
generalization. 


•  Where  are  Suzi  and  the  nut  doll? 

•  What  are  they  doing? 

•  Who  is  the  other  little  girl? 

•  What  is  she  carrying? 


Second  illustration 

•  How  did  the  nut  doll  get  in  the  cage? 

•  Who  is  the  boy? 

•  What  might  the  nut  doll  be  feeling? 

•  How  do  you  think  she  will  get  out? 


Third  illustration 

What  is  wrong  with  the  nut  doll? 

What  might  have  happened? 

What  might  the  nurse  be  thinking? 

What  will  the  nurse  do? 

Fourth  illustration 

What  might  be  in  the  April  Fool  box? 

Who  do  you  think  made  it? 

Where  do  you  think  it  is  being  sent? 

What  is  the  nut  doll  doing? 

What  might  happen  next? 

Fifth  illustration 

Where  do  you  think  this  scene  is  taking  place? 
Could  it  be  a  toy  shop? 

What  is  the  nut  doll  doing? 

What  is  she  feeling? 

What  might  happen  next? 
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MAKING  OTHER  PICTURE-STORIES 
Some  children  may  like  to  put  the  nut  doll  in  other 
situations.  They  might  draw  these  or  find  them  in  pictures 
cut  from  magazines.  The  nut  doll  could  be  drawn  and  pasted 
onto  the  magazine  pictures.  They  could  pass  such  altered 
pictures  on  for  other  children  to  use  in  story-telling  or  acting. 
Some  children  may  like  to  make  peep-boxes  in  which  a 
model  of  the  nut  doll  is  placed  in  an  interesting  setting. 
Children  could  tell  stories  about  the  situations  they  have 
made  up,  or  enact  them  in  improvised  drama. 

Stories  that  are  written  could  be  made  into  a  book  about 
the  further  adventures  of  the  nut  doll.  Alternatively,  stories 
might  be  displayed  in  a  mural,  under  a  suitable  title. 

“MISS  STYCK  THE  NUT  DOLL” 

At  this  point,  “Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll”,  the  third  story  in 
Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons,  might  be  introduced. 

Synopsis  of  the  story 

It  is  spring.  In  the  park  Tim  finds  the  magic  spray  can.  The 
children  decide  to  spray  a  nut  doll  made  by  Suzi,  a  shy  little 
Japanese  girl.  Terry’s  original  objection  to  spraying  a  mere 
doll  seems  to  be  confirmed  when  the  nut  doll  becomes  the 
elderly  Helvetia  Styck,  a  prim  and  proper,  loquacious  little 
person,  who  quickly  puts  them  all  in  their  place  for  bad 
manners.  She  proves  a  true  friend,  however,  when  teenage 
bullies  twice  attack  the  children.  On  the  second  occasion, 
when  the  bullies  try  to  run  off' with  their  kites,  Miss  Styck’s 
mysterious  gift,  the  Quintact,  is  put  to  marvellous  use. 

INTRODUCING  MISS  STYCK  THE  NUT  DOLL  L 
The  children  could  be  told  of  a  strange  conversation 
tape-recorded  by  the  teacher  in  the  park.  The  tape  would 
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This  taped  version  could  be  prepared 
in  advance  with  the  help  of  a  boy  and 
girl  (perhaps  from  another  class)  to 
play  Tony  and  Hilda.  The  sound  of 
the  magic  spray  can  is  easy  to 
produce.  The  whirr  of  Miss  Styck’s 
wings  might  be  created  by  placing 
thin  cardboard  lightly  against  the 
blades  of  a  small  electric  fan  or  egg 
beater. 


begin  with  the  loud  hiss  of  a  spray  can,  a  short  pause,  then 
the  whirr  of  wings  followed  by  the  thin,  agitated  voice  of 
Helvetia  Styck: 

“Oh  dear  me  .  .  .  what  a  start  I  had  .  .  .  thought  I  was  falling 
.  .  .  felt  I  was  heading  for  a  fall  .  .  .  feared  my  head  would  feel 
sore  .  .  .  did  the  best  I  could  .  .  .  first  thing  I  thought  of .  .  . 
flew  back  to  the  tree. 

“  Nearly  lost  my  cap  .  .  .  wouldn’t  know  where  to  get  another 
like  it  ...  so  very  comfortable  .  .  .  and  suitable  for  all 
occasions  .  .  .  tut  tut  tut  .  .  .  might  have  broken  one  of  these 
cones  .  .  .  absolutely  irreplaceable.” 

Boy’s  voice: 

“Excuse  me,  ma’am.” 

Helvetia  Styck: 

“What’s  that?  Who  are  you?  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in 
that  manner!  Such  a  loud  creature.  Hold  your  tongue!” 

Girl’s  voice: 

“Please  don’t  be  frightened.  We  found  the  magic  spray  can 
and  .  .  .” 

Helvetia  Styck: 

“Spray  can  indeed  .  .  .  well  I  never  .  .  .  what  an  idea  .  .  .  took 
me  quite  by  surprise  .  .  .  wasn’t  expecting  it  .  .  .  silly  of  me  to 
take  fright  .  .  .  thought  you  were  giants  .  .  .  well  now  .  .  .  time 
to  introduce  ourselves  .  .  .  my  name  is  Helvetia  Styck  .  .  . 
that’s  S-T-Y-C-K,  “Styck”  as  in  “stick”.  Miss  Styck  if  you 
please!” 

Let  the  children  respond  to  the  tape  in  general  discussion. 
The  following  questions  might  be  asked: 

What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Styck? 

Does  she  remind  you  of  anyone  you  know? 

Who  were  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  tape? 
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Relevant  illustrations  in  “Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll”  could 
be  shown  to  the  children.  Copies  of  the  story  could  then  be 
made  available  for  individual  reading. 

ACTIVITY  CARDS 

The  Activity  Cards  should  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the 
first  readers  have  finished  the  story. 

A  HELVETIA  STYCK  BOX 

A  small  box,  suitably  decorated,  could  be  used  as  a  container 
for  the  Activity  Cards.  Using  blank  cards,  children  might 
make  further  contributions  to  the  box— asking  quiz  questions 
about  the  story,  writing  personal  responses  to  their  reading  of 
it  and  making  up  further  activity  cards. 

WHERE  DOES  IT  ALL  GO? 

Ensure  that  the  products  of  the  activities  springing  from 
“Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll”  are  shared  with  members  of  the 
class.  Stories  might  be  displayed  on  bulletin  boards  or  stapled 
together  in  a  book.  Tapes  might  be  left  at  the 
listening-centre,  or  in  the  Helvetia  Styck  Box.  Puppet  plays 
might  be  performed  to  interested  groups. 

WHO  IS  SUZI? 

At  this  stage,  children  may  feel  the  need  to  “create”  Suzi, 
much  as  Tony,  Hilda  and  the  twins  have  been.  Interested 
children  might  make  a  time  line  for  her,  including  on  it  such 
details  as  her  birthday,  the  year  and  place  of  birth, 
information  about  her  family  (has  she  brothers  and  sisters? 
does  her  grandmother  live  with  the  family?  etc.),  when  she 
obtained  a  pet  or  took  up  hobbies  and  other  interests,  when 
she  made  the  nut  doll,  and  so  on.  The  time  line  could  be 
displayed  and  its  contents  discussed  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 


In  “Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll”,  the 
children  are  given  some  details 
about  Suzi’s  family  life. 
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Some  children  may  wish  to  go  further  and  draw  the 
members  of  her  family  or  find  pictures  in  magazines  to 
represent  them.  They  could  “interview”  Suzi’s  teacher,  the 
people  next  door,  and  members  of  her  family  in  order  to  find 
out  more  about  her. 


* 


For  activities  such  as  building 
models,  making  mobiles,  setting  up 
displays  and  many  others,  the 
children  will  need  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  materials  available  in  the 
classroom.  These  materials  need  not 
be  expensive.  Early  in  the  year  the 
class  could  set  up  a  junk  box  and 
accumulate  a  supply  of  materials  that 
can  be  drawn  on  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  children  should  be 
asked  to  think  of  as  many  different 
materials  as  possible.  While 
everyone  should  be  encouraged  to 
contribute,  a  group  might  be  formed 
to  co-ordinate  the  work.  The  group 
might  be  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  new 
materials  to  replace  those  used  in 
class  or  individual  projects. 


HOW  SUZI  MADE  THE  NUT  DOLL 
On  page  86  the  materials  used  to  make  the  nut  doll  are 
illustrated  with  one  exception:  her  scarf  is  made  from  the 
dried  pod  of  wild  cucumber.  This  page  may  prompt  children 
to  make  a  nut  doll  too.  They  could  collect  materials  on  a 
spring  walk  and  keep  them  in  a  large  box  for  everyone’s  use. 

MAKE  A  FRIEND  LIKE  THE  NUT  DOLL 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  be  as  imaginative  and 
original  as  they  wish  in  creating  a  miniature  friend.  This 
friend  need  not  be  made  exclusively,  if  at  all,  from  materials 
found  in  nature.  Additional  materials  such  as  pipe  cleaners, 
styrofoam,  pot  cleaners,  etc.,  would  be  useful. 

Some  children  might  make  a  creature  that  flies,  or  one  that 
creeps,  or  has  no  limbs  at  all,  or  has  a  head  at  either  end. 
These  creatures  could  be  made  into  a  display,  arranged 
perhaps  in  simple  categories  devised  by  the  children. 

SPRAYING  THE  FRIEND  TO  LIFE 

Spraying  the  friend  to  life  will  immediately  prompt  all  kinds 
of  story-telling.  Some  children  might  construct  a  large  spray 
can  for  everyone  to  use.  It  could  be  made  from  a  cardboard 
cylinder,  brightly  coloured  and  suitably  labelled.  Let 
children  suggest  a  number  of  labels  for  the  spray,  which  can 
be  listed  before  a  final  choice  is  made.  Alternatively,  empty 
spray  cans  could  be  brought  from  home  and  turned  into 
magic  spray  cans  with  paper,  paste  and  a  label.  (Care  should 
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be  taken  that  spray  cans  are  empty  since  the  contents  might 
be  harmful  if  sprayed.) 

TELLING  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  FRIEND 

Before  the  friend  is  sprayed  to  life,  children  might  discuss  the 

questions  on  page  87. 

Where  would  you  keep  it? 

Would  you  take  it  to  school? 

How  could  you  keep  it  a  secret,  if  you  wanted  to? 

Would  it  do  as  you  say? 

Or  would  you  do  as  it  said? 

Any  one  of  these  questions  might  prompt  a  story,  told  by 
one  child  or  a  small  group. 

A  STORY  SUGGESTION  BOX 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  suggest  other  incidents 
that  might  occur  once  the  friend  came  alive.  These  could  be 
collected  and  written  on  a  chart,  or  the  chalkboard,  or  placed 
in  a  Story  Suggestion  Box: 

When  my  friend  scared  the  kid  next  door; 

Down  the  mousehole; 


•  My  friend  is  chased  by  the  dog; 

•  My  friend  comes  to  school; 

•  My  friend  the  super  detective; 

•  An  incredible  rescue. 

SUPPOSE  YOUR  FRIEND  HAD  A  MAGIC  POWER 
This  suggestion  extends  the  possibilities  for  story-telling.  Let 
children  first  discuss  the  questions  raised  on  page  87. 

•  What  might  the  power  be? 

•  How  might  it  be  used? 
to  get  you  into  trouble? 


Tape-Recording. 

Encourage  children  to  tape-record 
interesting  parts  of  stories  they  have 
written.  Suggest  that  they  select  the 
part  they  intend  to  record,  read  it  to  a 
friend,  rehearse  it  several  times, 
record  it.  The  composite  tape  should 
include  the  name  of  the  story  and 
author,  the  name  of  the  pupil  reading 
the  excerpt,  and  the  reading.  The 
tape  should  be  available  for 
individual  and  small-group  listening. 
Children  might  also  tape-record 
favourite  excerpts  from  books  they 
read.  If  possible  the  books  used 
should  be  available  for  browsing. 
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to  get  you  out  of  trouble? 
to  help  people? 

Encourage  children  to  brainstorm  before  they  finally 
choose  one  power.  The  choice  might  be  made  individually  or 
by  a  group. 


ON  STAGE 

Some  children  might  like  to  create  a  set  or  background  to 
display  a  number  of  the  friends  they  have  created.  They 
might  use  cartons,  or  shoeboxes  or  cloth  for  drapes  to 
establish  a  scene.  When  the  miniature  friends  are  put  into 
their  setting,  stories  might  emerge. 

SHADOW  PLAYS 

The  miniature  friends  might  be  used  in  shadow  plays.  A 
simple  story  might  be  developed  and  enacted. 


“IMPUNITY  JANE” 

The  story  on  pages  88  to  102  should  be  presented  to  the 
children  in  its  entirety.  It  might  be  read  “live”  or  on  tape  by 
the  teacher.  A  tape  of  the  story  might  be  prepared  in  advance 
with  the  help  of  good  readers  taking  the  parts  of  the 
characters.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  respond 
spontaneously  to  the  story.  Out  of  their  responses  points  may 
arise  for  further  discussion  by  the  class  or  small  groups. 

RESPONDING  IN  VARIOUS  MEDIA 

Some  children  might  develop  a  time  line  for  Impunity  Jane. 

This  could  be  displayed  and  explained.  A  group  might  wish 

to  prepare  illustrated  highlights  from  the  story.  Another 

group  might  wish  to  present  other  adventures  Impunity  Jane 

might  have  had  with  Gideon  and  the  gang  in  comic-strip 

fashion. 
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A  talk  show  might  be  prepared  in  which  a  panel  of 
“experts”  discuss  the  following  questions.  One  child  should 
act  as  host  and  guide  the  panel.  They  might  discuss: 


•  Gideon  was  prepared  to  steal  Impunity  Jane.  Why  did  he 
want  her  so  much? 

•  Was  Gideon  a  “sissy”  because  he  wanted  a  doll? 

•  How  did  the  gang  feel  when  they  saw  Gideon  with  Impunity 
Jane?  Why? 

•  What  made  them  change  their  minds? 

•  How  did  things  change  for  Impunity  Jane  after  Gideon  met 
the  gang? 

•  How  did  they  change  for  Gideon? 

Several  children  might  set  up  interviews  in  which  different 
children  play  the  parts  of  Gideon,  the  gang  members  and 
Impunity  Jane.  An  interviewer  should  present  the  character, 
ask  him  a  few  questions  and  then  invite  further  questions 
from  the  audience.  The  interviewer  may  use  some  of  the 
questions  suggested  for  the  talk  show  and  will  invent  his  own. 

Some  children  might  write  autobiographical  incidents  to 
be  put  together  in  a  folder.  The  children  should  tell  these 
incidents  as  if  they  were  Impunity  Jane. 

DOLLS  ON  DISPLAY 

Have  the  children  bring  in  dolls  of  many  different  kinds  for 
a  display.  The  display  should  include  dolls  that  boys 
conventionally  play  with,  e.g.,  toy  soldiers,  Indians,  cowboys, 
teddy  bears.  The  children  might  decide  which  of  these  dolls 
are  pocket  dolls  like  Impunity  Jane.  Some  might  want  to 
choose  to  dress  one  of  the  dolls  as  Impunity  Jane  was  dressed 
when  Gideon  first  saw  her  and  as  he  himself  dressed  her. 


DOLLS 

Non-Fiction 

Dow,  Emily  R.  How  to  Make  Doll 
Clothes. 

Witzig,  H.,  and  G.  E.  Kuhn.  Making 
Dolls. 

Young,  Helen.  Here  is  Your  Hobby 
.  .  .  Doll  Collecting. 

Fiction 

Goffstein,  M.  B.  Goldie  the 
Dollmaker. 

Ishii,  Momoko.  The  Dolls'  Day  For 
Yoshiko. 

Martin,  Patricia  Miles.  Suzu  and  the 
Bride  Doll. 

Orgel,  Doris.  Merry,  Rose,  and 
Christmas-Tree  June. 

Parrish,  Anne.  Floating  Island. 
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TOYS 

Non-Fiction 

Kettelkamp,  Larry.  Spinning  Tops. 
Waltner,  Willard  and  Elma. 
Hobbycraft:  Toys  and  Games. 

Fiction 

Buck,  David.  The  Small  Adventures 
of  Dog. 

Flora,  James.  Sherwood  Walks 
Home. 

Preston,  Edna  Mitchell.  The  Boy  Who 
Could  Make  Things. 


TOYS  CHANGE  TOO 

The  page  restates  the  underlying  theme  of  Magic  Seasons: 
“Changes  happen  to  everyone  everywhere.”  Children  are 
invited  to  think  about  how  familiar  things  such  as  toys 
change  over  time.  They  are  asked  to  think  about  their 
changing  attitudes  towards  these  things. 


“THE  BOX” 


After  reading  the  poem  on  page  103  to  the  class,  let  the 
children  talk  about  it  and  the  feelings  it  arouses  in  them. 
Invite  a  number  of  children  to  read  the  poem.  The  following 
questions  might  then  be  discussed.  The  questions  could  be 
presented  on  a  chart  or  on  individual  cards. 

•  How  old  is  the  person  who  took  down  the  toybox? 

•  How  long  might  it  be  since  she  last  played  with  these  toys? 

•  How  might  she  have  felt  about  them  in  the  days  when  she 
played  with  them? 

•  How  does  she  feel  now?  There  are  clues  in  the  phrasing  and 
typographical  presentation  in  the  last  line. 

The  poem  may  prompt  children  to  talk  about  their  old 
toys.  They  may  share  information  about  whether  or  not  these 
toys  have  changed  or  remained  the  same,  whether  their 
feelings  towards  the  toys  have  changed;  and  whether  they 
play  with  these  toys  on  any  occasion. 


FAVOURITE  TOYS 

Let  children  share  together,  perhaps  in  small  groups,  their 
accounts  of  favourite  toys  of  infancy.  Some  of  these  might  be 
brought  to  school.  Memories  of  these  toys  might  be  written 
down,  illustrated  in  cartoon  form  or  tape-recorded,  then 
presented  to  the  class. 
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TOY  FAIR 

This  spread  on  pages  104  and  105  invites  children  to  take 
their  interest  in  toys  further  by  running  a  toy  fair,  to  which 
children  from  other  classes  could  be  invited.  Demonstrations, 
guided  tours,  interviews  and  dramatic  performances  might 
be  arranged  for  the  visitors. 

To  begin  with,  the  children  might  break  into  small  groups 
to  discuss  the  planning  of  the  fair.  Suggestions  could  be 
shared  with  the  class  and  recorded  on  a  chart  or  the 
chalkboard.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  decided  to  give  up  one 
section  of  the  classroom  to  a  display  of  the  toys  brought  to 
school.  Tables  and  benches  might  be  used  to  exhibit  various 
categories  of  toys:  cuddly  toys,  noisy  toys,  exciting  toys, 
friendly  toys,  toys  that  move  about  or  do  things,  toys  used 
over  several  generations,  etc. 

Groups  of  children  might  be  made  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  activities  suggested  in  each  of  the  seven  illustrations 
in  this  spread. 


INTERVIEWING  TOYS 

A  list  of  questions  could  be  devised  to  ask  of  a  dumptruck, 
teddy  bear,  rocketship,  etc.  In  the  interview,  the  roles  of  the 
various  toys  could  be  played  by  children.  If  the  interviews  are 
recorded,  they  could  be  played  for  visitors  to  the  fair. 


TOY  TALES 

The  adventures  of  various  toys  could  be  recorded,  written, 
told  in  comic-strip  form,  dramatized,  etc. 


TOYS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Interested  children  might  design,  and  perhaps  make,  toys 
suitable  for  a  future  generation. 
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A  BOOK  OF  TOYS 

An  editorial  team  might  put  together  a  book  of  toy  tales  with 
illustrations  and  photographs.  The  book  could  be  placed  in 
the  library  or  loaned  to  other  classes. 

TOYS  TELL  THEIR  STORIES 

The  lives  of  toys,  as  told  by  themselves,  could  be  written, 
dramatized  (with  children  dressed  up  as  toys)  or  recorded. 
The  toys  might  tell  their  stories  to  each  other  in  a  toy  shop, 
a  toybox,  a  junk  shop  or  a  toy  hospital. 


Featured  activities  such  as  Toys  on 
Parade  help  create  a  class-wide 
context  of  shared  ideas,  feelings, 
interests,  aims  and  responsibilities. 
Such  a  context  is  a  rich  soil— one  in 
which  language  flourishes. 

F.  D.  Flower  has  written:  "The 
essentials  to  any  communication  are 
an  element— however  small— of 
sympathy  and  an  element  of  shared 
experience.  There  must  be  some 
measure  of  common  feeling  or  all  the 
cues  will  be  misinterpreted.  There 
must  be  some  measure  of  common 
experience,  of  common  culture,  or 
else  situations  and  language  will 
have  different  meanings  for  the 
participants  ...  If  the  communicants 
have  no  common  ground,  the 
language  they  use  will  have  no 
common  meaning." 


A  TOY-MAKING  TIME 

As  a  climax  to  the  fair,  children  might  make  toys  for  charity 
—felt  toys,  simple  puppets,  rag  dolls,  kites,  diceboard  games 
(with  written  instructions  and  rules). 

TOYS  ON  PARADE 

Children  could  make  costumes  and  dress  up  as  toys.  They 
might  use  cardboard  cartons  to  create  mechanical  toys, 
cutouts  to  represent  wooden  soldiers  and  cloth  costumes  to 
create  stuffed  animals  an  dolls.  Papier-mache  masks  and 
heads  might  be  made. 

The  toys  might  be  presented  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
classroom  could  become  a  toy  shop.  One  person 
impersonating  the  toy  maker  could  wind  up  toys  and  watch 
them  perform.  They  might,  on  the  other  hand,  come  alive 
when  the  toy  maker  is  asleep. 

A  toy  parade  might  be  staged  for  younger  children.  Some 
children  could  create  appropriate  musical  accompaniment, 
rhymes  and  songs  to  be  presented  during  the  parade. 

STORY  SEARCH 

A  committee  might  do  a  library  search  to  find  all  the  books 
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they  can  that  feature  toys.  A  display  of  these  can  be 
presented  in  the  classroom. 


“THE  SQUAD  CAR” 

“The  Squad  Car”,  pages  106  to  109,  is  a  poem  that  children 
will  enjoy  again  and  again.  It  tells  of  a  birthday  toy— a 
wind-up  car— that  everyone  loved  to  play  with.  Then  the  key 
was  lost. 

The  poem  lends  itself  to  dramatization.  There  are  parts  for 
a  narrator,  the  parents  and  the  narrator’s  new  friend.  Sound 
effects  (for  example,  winding  up  the  car,  siren,  exclamations 
of  delight)  might  be  added.  The  tape  of  the  dramatization 
could  be  made  available  for  subsequent  use  at  the 
listening-centre. 


GROUP  ENACTMENTS  OF  THE  POEM 
Groups  of  children  might  enact  the  poem  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Some  could  model  their  efforts  on  the  taped  reading. 
Others  might  present  a' reading  accompanied  by  mime  or  by 
illustrations  of  incidents  in  the  narration.  The  poem  could 
also  be  turned  into  a  comic-strip  story  or  improvised  as  a 
play. 


WHO  GAVE  WOODY  THE  SQUAD  CAR? 

The  identity  of  the  narrator  of  the  poem  is  not  disclosed. 

Most  children  will  understand  that  the  narrator  is  either  a 
brother  or  a  sister.  But  which?  And  of  what  age?  Small 
groups  of  children  might  discuss  these  questions  and  share 
their  views  with  the  class.  Some  may  think  it  unlikely  that  a 
girl  would  play  with  a  boy’s  toy  or  with  eight  boys.  Others 
may  disagree.  Points  of  view  will  be  explored  and  . shared  the 
more  confidently  if  it  is  understood  that  in  discussions  such  as 
this  there  is  no  “correct”  answer.  Reference  could  be  made  to 


Discussion  in  small  groups  can  often 
be  prompted  and  guided  by 
preparing  questions  on  small  cards 
and  giving  them  to  a  group  leader. 
The  leader  or  another  child  should 
be  responsible  for  summarizing  what 
was  said  in  answer  to  the  questions. 
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“Impunity  Jane”,  where  a  gang  of  boys  enjoyed  playing  with 
a  doll. 


WOODY’S  STORY 


The  activity  of  summarizing,  carried 
on  from  time  to  time,  helps  children 
learn  to  distil  the  main  points  from  a 
discussion.  It  also  prompts 
participation  by  the  child  who  may 
not  be  quick  to  initiate  ideas  but 
listens  and  synthesizes  well.  A 
variation  of  this  procedure  is  to  ask 
the  children  to  summarize 
individually.  The  summaries  can  be 
evaluated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  completeness,  conciseness  and 
attention  to  main  ideas. 


Woody  is  likely  to  remember  his  squad  car  for  many  years. 
Some  children  might  like  to  tell  his  story  as  he  remembers  it 
later  in  life— when  he  is  twelve,  or  seventeen,  or  as  a  father 
or  grandfather.  The  story  could  be  written,  taped  or  enacted 
as  an  improvised  play. 

MORE  TOY  STORIES 

The  following  titles  might  prompt  children  to  tell  toy  tales, 
imagined  or  from  their  own  experiences. 

The  Toy  We  Squabbled  Over. 

Lost! 


Invite  the  children  to  suggest  titles 
too. 


•  The  Sad  Toy  in  the  Store  Window. 

•  The  Magic  Wind-Up  Key. 

Some  children  may  provide  further  titles. 


CHANGES  HAPPEN  TO  EVERYTHING  EVERYWHERE 
EVEN  HOUSES  CHANGE 

Let  the  children  work  in  groups  to  examine  the  illustration  of 
the  house  on  pages  110  and  111.  Invite  comments  and 
questions.  Questions  such  as  these  will  prompt  discussion  and 
speculation: 

•  How  old  might  the  house  be? 

•  Who  might  live  there?  Who  might  have  lived  there? 

•  Did  the  house  always  look  like  this? 


TIME  LINE  FOR  A  HOUSE 

The  class  might  develop  a  time  line  for  the  house.  This  could 
become  a  horizontal  frieze  presented  on  mural  paper.  The 
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starting-point  should  be  the  building  of  the  house.  The 
children  should  decide  when  the  house  was  built,  where  it 
was  located,  who  built  it,  how  long  it  took  to  build.  From 
there  they  should  construct  the  history  of  the  house:  when  the 
first  tenants  moved  in,  who  they  were,  how  long  they  stayed, 
what  they  were  like.  The  time  line  should  show  whether  the 
house  was  occupied  by  a  family  or  by  one  person  or  was  left 
vacant.  Significant  events,  such  as  a  fire,  renovations, 
extensions  or  the  number  of  times  it  was  sold,  should  be 
marked. 

A  HOUSEFUL  OF  STORIES 

Groups  of  children  might  make  up  stories  of  previous 
inhabitants.  Referring  to  the  time  line,  each  group  might 
concentrate  on  a  particular  person  or  family  that  lived  there 
at  any  one  time. 

Children  should  decide  in  advance  upon  details  such  as  the 
names  and  identities  of  everyone  living  there,  what  the 
parents  did  for  a  living,  how  many  children  were  in  the 
family,  whether  there  were  any  pets.  They  might  decide  on 
one  exciting  thing  that  happened  to  that  family. 

Each  group  could  decide  on  the  way  to  tell  the  story.  Some 
might  improvise  a  series  of  dramatic  incidents,  others  write  a 
number  of  chapters  in  a  “book”,  others  present  a  mural  story 
made  up  of  narration  and  illustration.  If  the  house  is  very 
old,  a  family  that  lived  in  it  long  ago  might  be  interviewed 
for  radio  or  television  by  a  reporter  going  back  in  time  in  a 
time-machine. 

WHO  WILL  BUY  THE  HOUSE? 

The  FOR  SALE  sign  attracts  prospective  buyers  illustrated  on 
pages  1 12  to  115.  The  children  might  like  to  name  each  of  the 
groups.  For  example, 
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•  The  Weerdly  Family 

•  Professor  Bunsen 

•  Captain  Awash 

•  The  Rowdy  Rocket  Rock  Group 

•  Miss  Phurr  and  Mrs.  Spitz 

•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Normous  and  family 

•  Barney  and  the  Flying  Fantastics 
Working  in  groups,  children  could  consider  each  buyer  in 

turn.  What  might  each  one  look  for  in  a  house?  What  might 
they  like  about  the  house?  What  might  they  want  to  change? 

REPORTING  AN  UNUSUAL  SALE 
Children  are  invited  on  page  1 14  to  imagine  they  are 
reporters  covering  the  sale.  Why  would  such  an  event  be  of 
interest  to  newspapers?  What  questions  might  they  ask  each 
of  the  prospective  buyers? 

Groups  of  children  could  impersonate  each  of  these  and  be 
interviewed  by  one  or  two  reporters.  Each  group  should 
decide  in  advance  on  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked.  Stories 
could  be  written  for  the  newspaper. 

WRITING  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
HOUSES 

Some  children  might  like  to  find  a  variety  of  real-estate 
advertisements  and  use  them  as  a  model  for  writing 
advertisements  for  the  sale  of  this  house  or  one  of  their  own 
choice.  The  house  could  be  drawn,  painted  or  cut  from  a 
magazine.  Advertisements  and  illustrations  could  be 

IMPROVISED  DRAMA-THE  SALE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  interviews  between  a  salesman  and  the  prospective 
buyers  might  be  part  of  a  much  larger  dramatization.  It 


displayed  in  the  classroom. 
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could  include  events  on  the  day  the  FOR  SALE  sign  was  put 
up.  The  buyers  could  appear,  inspect  the  house,  comment  on 
it  and  perhaps  talk  to  each  other.  Would  buyers  be  friendly 
or  unfriendly  with  each  other?  Would  some  be  anxious, 
others  suspicious,  others  excited  and  so  on?  Perhaps  two  sets 
of  buyers  could  get  together  to  work  out  a  deal  in  which  they 
will  pool  resources  in  order  to  buy  the  house  and  then  share 
it.  Which  buyers  would  appear  to  be  most  unsuitable 
partners  in  a  deal  like  this? 

The  sale  itself  could  be  dramatized.  The  child  playing  the 
real-estate  agent  could  find  some  of  the  terms  and  jargon  of 
the  trade  from  reading  real-estate  advertisements  in  advance. 
These  can  be  found  in  daily  newspapers.  The  class  might 
decide  in  advance  which  buyer  will  obtain  the  house  and  at 
what  price. 


AUCTION  SALE 

An  auctioneer  and  his  staff  might  prepare  items  from  the 
house  for  an  auction  sale.  These  might  be  things  such  as  a 
locked  box,  a  picture  frame,  an  old  clock,  a  broken  tennis 
racket,  a  broom,  a  stuffed  owl,  a  jug.  Auctioneer’s  spiels  can 
be  made  up.  A  classroom  auction  can  be  held.  After  the  sale 
the  buyers  can  report  their  adventures  with  the  object  they 
bought. 


HOW  MIGHT  IT  HAVE  LOOKED 

Groups  of  children  might  select  one  set  of  prospective  buyers 
as  the  actual  purchaser.  They  might  imagine  how  the  new 
occupants  would  change  the  house  to  suit  their  needs.  The 
children  might  present  their  ideas  in  pictures,  models,  diaries 
and  conversations. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  NEIGHBOURS  SAY? 

Let  the  children  imagine  situations  that  develop  with  the 
neighbours  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  occupancy  of  their 
selected  tenants. 


HOW  COULD  YOU  TELL? 

Working  in  groups  the  children  might  brainstorm  ideas  to 
answer  the  question  posed  on  page  115:  How  could  you  tell 
if  the  house  had  become 

•  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls? 

•  a  lady-spy  training  centre? 

The  ideas  generated  should  be  shared  with  the  class. 


Can  the  children  identify  Tony,  Hilda, 
Suzi  and  the  twins? 


SUMMER  IS  COMING 

Page  1 16  welcomes  summer  with  a  concrete  poem.  Working 
in  pairs  or  groups,  children  could  brainstorm  for  ideas 
prompted  by  the  distribution  of  letters  and  the 
accompanying  illustrations  of  children  swimming.  All  ideas, 
no  matter  how  trivial  some  may  be,  are  worthy  of  acceptance 
in  thinking  situations  such  as  this  where  there  are  no  “right” 
or  “wrong”  answers.  Some  children  may  comment  that  the 
letters  in  the  water  are  a  reflection  of  those  above.  Others  will 
observe  that  the  word  “summer”  appears  four  times  in 
entirety— along  the  bottom  row  of  letters;  in  reflection;  and 
twice  when  read  diagonally  from  the  top.  Helped  by  the 
illustration,  some  children  may  say  that  the  letters  look  like 
land  sloping  down  into  the  water. 

Some  children  may  read  the  thought  behind  the  pattern  of 
letters— that  summer  is  coming.  If  not,  the  teacher  could  at 
the  end  of  the  discussion  ask  a  question  to  elicit  this  idea. 
“Why  didn’t  the  authors  print  the  complete  word  "summer’ 
six  times,  instead  of  bit  by  bit?”  or  “Why  not  print  the  word 
‘summer’  once  only?”  It  does  not  matter,  of  course,  if  some 
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children  are  not  yet  ready  to  infer  the  implicit  ideas  behind 
this  little  concrete  poem. 

MAKING  SIMILAR  CONCRETE  POEMS 
Some  children  might  like  to  convey  one  or  more  of  the 
following  ideas  in  similar  concrete  situations: 

•  winter’s  going, 

•  snow  is  falling, 

•  the  sun  is  shining, 

•  flowers  are  growing. 

Children  might  have  more  success  if  they  work  in  small 
groups,  trying  out  ideas  before  selecting  the  one  they  think 
the  best. 

One  of  the  ideas  might  be  tackled  by  the  whole  class,  with 
the  teacher’s  help.  Alternatively,  help  could  be  given  to  each 
group  as  it  is  needed. 

Questions  such  as  these  might  be  of  value: 

•  How  could  you  get  the  word  “winter”  off  the  page? 

•  Could  you  use  other  words  than  “winter”  to  show  that  winter 
is  going?  (snow,  ice,  frost,  sleet,  blizzard) 

•  Could  you  use  an  illustration  to  accompany  the  words? 

THE  COMIC-STRIP  STORY 

Let  the  children  read  the  comic  strip  through  and  discuss  it 
first  among  themselves.  Then  have  them  share  their  questions 
and  comments  with  the  class. 

The  following  questions  may  generate  discussion,  if 
needed: 

\  •  How  do  you  think  Tony  felt  when  he  missed  the  elephant? 

V  •  How  did  the  other  children  feel? 

^  •  What  did  you  think  might  be  in  the  box  marked 
“inflatable”? 


This  picture-story  forms  the  basis  of 
"Barker  the  Seal”,  the  last  story  in 
Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons. 
Children  should  complete  the 
activities  on  pages  1 26  and  1 27  in 
Magic  Seasons  before  copies  of 
"Barker  the  Seal”  are  made 
available.  Pages  1 1 6  to  1 1 8  of  this 
guidebook  suggest  ways  in  which 
the  story  might  be  introduced  and 
used  in  the  classroom. 
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What  do  you  think  of  Barker  from  the  way  he  is  presented  on 
page  125? 

What  would  you  have  sprayed  in  the  toy  section? 

Have 
as  Tony? 

ENACTMENT  OF  THE  SUMMER  SPRAY  CAN  STORY 
Some  children  might  enact  the  comic-strip  story,  improvising 
and  filling  out  the  dialogue  provided.  They  might  present  a 
performance  with  puppets. 

SUMMER  WITH  BARKER 

This  double  page  spread,  pages  126  and  127,  provides  a 
variety  of  storylines  for  children  to  take  up.  They  may  wish 
to  work  singly,  or  in  pairs  or  in  groups.  They  may  tell  stories 
to  each  other,  write  them,  tape-record  them,  dramatize  them 
live  or  with  puppets,  or  present  them  as  comic  strips.  They 
may  be  read  or  played  to  the  class,  displayed,  bound  as  a 
book,  used  to  entertain  children  in  other  classes. 

The  following  questions  may  help  those  children  who  are 
slow  to  begin: 

Barker  Out  of  Breath 

•  Where  did  Barker  get  his  breath  in  the  first  place? 

•  How  might  he  lose  his  breath? 

•  How  could  Tony  and  the  other  children  help  him? 

Barker  and  the  Porcupine 

•  Where  might  Barker  have  met  the  porcupine? 

•  Was  he  by  himself  or  accompanied  by  the  children? 

•  Was  the  porcupine  friendly  or  unfriendly? 

Barker  to  the  Rescue 

•  Whom  did  Barker  rescue? 

•  What  had  happened  to  them? 


you  ever  done  something  that  made  you  feel  as  foolish 
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•  Where  were  they? 

•  How  do  you  think  Barker  might  have  rescued  them? 

Barker  Needs  a  Rabies  Shot 

•  Why  do  pet  animals  have  rabies  shots? 

•  Why  did  Barker  need  a  shot? 

•  Who  might  have  decided  that  Barker  needed  a  shot? 

•  How  did  Barker  feel  about  it? 

•  How  did  his  friends  feel? 

•  What  happened? 

Barker  Meets  a  Friend 

•  Who  is  Barker’s  friend? 

•  Is  it  an  ordinary  or  magical  creature? 

•  Where  did  they  meet? 

•  Do  Tony  and  the  other  children  know  about  Barker’s 

•  What  happened? 

Barker  and  the  Bangaloos 

•  Who  were  the  Bangaloos? 

•  What  did  they  look  like? 

•  Where  did  they  come  from?  Where  did  they  live? 

•  Were  they  friendly  or  unfriendly? 

•  How  did  Barker  come  to  meet  them? 

Barker  and  the  Frogman 

•  Where  did  Barker  meet  the  frogman? 

•  What  did  the  frogman  think  about  Barker? 

•  Did  Barker  help  the  frogman? 

•  What  happened? 

WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  .  .  .? 

Three  story  situations  are  illustrated  on  page  127.  The 
children  might  work  in  groups  to  brainstorm  ideas  about  one 
of  the  illustrations.  The  following  questions  might  prompt  a 
response  where  no  headway  is  being  made: 
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Questions  such  as  these  should  be 
reserved  for  children  who  need  them. 
They  might  merely  hinder  those  who 
already  have  ideas  on  the  subject. 


Segment  one 

Why  are  the  fish  chasing  Barker? 
How  does  he  feel  about  it? 


•  What  might  happen  if  the  fish  were  to  bite  Barker? 

•  How  could  Barker  be  saved? 


Segment  two 

•  How  do  you  think  the  children  came  to  be  in  the  water? 

•  How  far  are  they  from  land? 

•  Can  they  all  swim? 

•  Where  is  Barker? 

•  How  might  he  help  them? 

Segment  three 

•  How  do  Barker  and  the  children  feel  when  they  see  the  sign 

NO  FLOATING  TOYS? 

•  Does  Barker  think  he  is  a  floating  toy? 

•  What  might  he  have  to  say  about  this? 

•  How  might  the  problem  be  solved  so  that  they  can  all  swim 
together? 


“BARKER  THE  SEAL” 

At  this  point,  “Barker  the  Seal”,  the  fourth  and  final  story  in 
Stories  of  the  Magic  Seasons,  might  be  introduced. 

Synopsis  of  the  story 

Tony,  Hilda,  Terry,  Tim  and  Suzi  find  the  spray  can  in  the 
REDUCED  TO  CLEAR  section  of  the  supermarket.  Tony  misses 
his  target,  a  toy  elephant,  and  to  everyone’s  disgust  sprays  a 
plain  cardboard  box  marked  INFLATABLE.  Later,  on  a  summer 
holiday  with  Tony’s  parents,  the  children  find  an  inflatable 
plastic  toy  in  the  box.  Blown  up,  it  becomes  Barker  the  seal 
-rough-voiced,  bossy,  but  the  ideal  aquatic  playmate. 

Despite  his  success  with  the  children,  Barker  is  unhappy.  He 
wants  to  be  a  real  seal,  a  circus  star,  not  an  inflatable  toy 
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vulnerable  to  puncture  and  so  full  of  wind  he  cannot  dive. 

And  he  gets  what  he  wants— because  the  children  all  want 
it  for  him.  Unknown  to  them  they  have  triggered  the 
Quintact  a  second  time. 


INTRODUCING  “BARKER  THE  SEAL” 

The  story  could  be  introduced  by: 

a  taped  dramatization  (as  for  “Miss  Styck  the  Nut  Doll”); 
a  reading  (perhaps  of  the  scene  in  which  Barker  is  blown  up 
into  life); 

telling  how  Barker  longed  to  be  a  real  seal— in  a  circus; 
having  a  small  group  read  the  story  in  advance  in  order  to 
prepare  an  introduction  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Copies  of  the  story  could  then  be  made  available  for 
individual  reading. 

ACTIVITY  CARDS 

The  Activity  Cards  should  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the 
first  readers  have  finished  the  story. 


A  BARKER  BOX 

A  small  box,  suitably  decorated,  could  be  used  as  a  container 
for  the  Activity  Cards.  Using  blank  cards,  children  might 
make  further  contributions  to  the  box— asking  quiz  questions 
about  the  story,  writing  personal  responses  to  their  reading  of 
it,  making  up  further  activity  cards. 

WHERE  DOES  IT  ALL  GO? 

Ensure  that  the  products  of  the  activities  springing  from 
“Barker  the  Seal”  are  shared  with  members  of  the  class. 
Stories  might  be  displayed  on  bulletin  boards  or  stapled 
together  in  a  book.  Tapes  might  be  left  at  the  listening-centre 
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If  Barker  went  to  the  camp,  how 
might  he  have  been  smuggled  in? 


CAMPING 

Non-Fiction 

Colby,  C.  B.  First  Camping  Trip. 
Janes,  E.  C.  The  First  Book  of 
Camping. 


or  in  the  Barker  Box.  Puppet  plays  might  be  performed  to 
interested  groups. 

EXPLORING  THE  ISLAND 

After  the  children  have  examined  the  illustrated  map,  they 
could  discuss  it  in  small  groups,  then  share  their  comments 
and  questions. 

ADVENTURES  AT  MINIWATHA  CAMP 
Working  individually,  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  children 
might  tell  the  adventures  suggested  by  the  markings  on  the 
map.  The  following  questions  might  help  to  prompt  the 
imagination  of  hesitant  or  uncertain  children: 

Raccoon  Caught  Here 

•  Who  caught  it?  How? 

•  Was  it  taken  to  camp  or  let  go? 

•  Did  Barker  meet  it? 

•  Can  raccoons  be  tamed? 

Bee  Swarm 

•  What  made  the  bees  swarm? 

•  Who  was  there? 

•  Was  anyone  stung?  What  is  the  cure  for  bee  sting? 

•  What  happened? 

Poison  Ivy 

•  What  happens  when  you  touch  poison  ivy? 

•  Who  found  the  poison  ivy  patch? 

•  Did  anyone  fall  in  it? 

•  Is  there  a  cure? 

Helicopter  Landed 

•  Who  was  flying  the  helicopter? 

•  When  did  they  land? 

•  Why  did  the  helicopter  land  there? 
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What  did  Tony  and  his  friends  think  of  this? 

Bear  Cave 

Why  was  the  cave  named  Bear  Cave? 

Does  a  bear  still  live  in  it?  Who  else  might  live  in  it? 

Who  discovered  Bear  Cave? 

Could  things  be  stored  in  the  cave? 

Red  Clay  for  War  Paint 
Who  wanted  war  paint? 

Why? 

Found  A  rrowhead 
Who  found  the  arrowhead? 

Who  might  have  made  it? 

How  was  the  arrowhead  found? 

What  happened  to  it  then? 

The  natural  features  marked  on  the  map— cliffs,  bays,  beach, 
the  hill,  big  point,  little  point,  rocks,  pine  forest— might  be 
incorporated  in  the  children’s  stories  if  the  idea  is  suggested 
to  them. 

MAKING  A  MODEL  OF  THE  ISLAND 

Some  children  might  like  to  make  a  large  model  of  the  island 

to  occupy  a  table  top,  or  some  corner  of  the  classroom  floor. 

PERSONAL  CAMP  STORIES 

Children  who  have  been  to  camp  might  share  some  of  their 
experiences  by  preparing  tapes,  writing  stories,  writing 
diary-style  reports.  Photographs  and  souvenirs  might  be 
displayed.  Some  may  want  to  sing  campfire  songs. 

WHAT  IF  .  .  .? 

Let  the  children  discuss,  perhaps  in  groups,  the  possibility  of 
spraying  other  things  in  the  store.  They  might  decide  to  spray 
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the  elephant  to  life.  They  might  decide  to  bring  other  things 
to  life,  such  as  a  steam  iron,  or  an  egg  beater,  a  football,  a 
baseball  glove.  The  illustrations  on  pages  130  and  131  will 
provide  ideas,  though  the  children  may  choose  things  not 
illustrated. 


MIMING  THE  ANIMATION 

Some  children  might  like  to  mime  the  coming  to  life  of 
objects  that  they  spray. 


A  BOOK  OF  SPRAY  CAN  STORIES 
If  some  children  write  stories  of  their  adventures  with  the 
object  they  or  their  group  brought  to  life,  these  could  be 
bound  in  a  book  of  spray  can  stories.  The  book  could  be 
borrowed  by  children  in  other  classes.  Alternatively,  a 
tape  recording  might  be  made  of  the  stories. 

BE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  TO  BE 

The  spray  can  on  page  132  offers  innumerable  opportunities 
for  imagining  and  story-telling.  It  might,  for  instance,  take 
the  child  into  any  picture  in  Magic  Seasons  or  in  any  other 
book.  It  would  permit  a  reader  to  spray  himself  into  any  story 
he  was  reading.  Thus  any  character  a  child  has  met  in  his 
reading,  listening  and  televiewing  might  visit  the  classroom 
and  be  embodied  in  story-telling,  writing,  mime,  improvised 
drama,  illustration.  The  child’s  scope  is  limited  only  by  his 
experience  and  the  extent  of  his  imagination. 

CHANGING  PLACES 

This  page  presents  an  elaboration  of  the  previous  idea  (page 
132)  of  changing  oneself  into  something  else.  The  illustrations 
suggest  a  number  of  interesting  and  unusual  people  with 
whom  children  might  change: 
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•  a  radio  announcer 

•  a  girl  grooming  a  pony 

•  a  windowwasher 

•  an  Eskimo  and  his  dog  team 

•  a  lady  in  a  balloon 

•  a  surfer 

Working  in  groups,  children  might  try  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  one  of  these  people  for  a  day.  Ideas  could 
be  shared  with  the  class.  From  these  ideas  they  may  obtain 
material  for  story-telling.  (Children  might  prefer  to  choose  a 
person  not  included  in  the  list— a  hockey  star,  a  movie  actor, 
a  TV  celebrity,  a  cartoon  character,  a  musician,  a  doctor,  a 
lion-tamer.) 

INTERVIEWING  ONE  OF  THESE  PEOPLE 
Groups  might  work  out  a  radio  or  television  program  on 
which  they  interview  one  of  these  people.  Questions  should 
be  prepared  in  advance.  The  person  enacting  the  interview 
could,  with  the  aid  of  the  group,  firmly  establish  who  he  is 
and  what  a  typical  day  might  consist  of. 


interviews  should  be  evaluated  by 
the  children  to  discover  whether  the 
question  asked  produced  the 
information  wanted. 


“THE  PRINCIPAL  SAID” 

The  poem  “The  Principal  Said”,  prompts  children  to  think 
of  people  they  would  not  wish  to  change  places  with.  First, 
children  might  consider  the  question:  What  did  the  principal 
mean  by  “Try  to  put  yourself  in  my  place,  next  time.”  If 
children  work  in  small  groups,  they  could  report  their 
interpretations  to  the  whole  class  for  general  discussion.  Some 
children  might  take  the  remark  literally  as  an  invitation  to 
the  child  to  sit  behind  the  principal’s  desk.  Others  might 
think  it  means:  “Try  to  see  the  matter  from  my  point  of 
view.”  Children  might  then  give  their  meanings  to  the  last 
three  lines.  Children  might  also  imagine  what  had  led  to  the 
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DOGS 

Non-Fiction 

Burger,  Carl.  All  About  Dogs. 

Henry,  Marguerite.  Album  of  Dogs. 
Meeks,  S.  P.  So  You’re  Going  To  Get 
a  Puppy. 

National  Geographic  Society.  Man’s 
Best  Friend. 

Weil,  Lisl.  Alphabet  of  Puppy  Care. 


principal  making  this  remark.  Some  might  like  to  tell  or  write 
a  story  about  it.  Others  might  like  to  improvise  the  incident. 

NOT  FOR  ME! 

Children  might  write  or  talk  about  someone  they  would  not 
like  to  be,  giving  their  reasons.  These  could  be  displayed  on 
the  chalkboard  under  a  title  such  as  “Not  For  Me!” 

^/CHANGE  THEIR  LIVES 

Children  might  begin  by  identifying  some  of  the  breeds  of 
dogs  illustrated.  They  might  share  their  knowledge  of  these 
breeds. 

i/CHOOSING  A  DOG 

Children  are  asked  on  page  134  to  select  a  dog  for  themselves. 
Children  might  first  wish  to  talk  about  this  with  a  friend  or 
in  a  small  group. 

Children  with  identical  choices  might  wish  to  share  ideas 
and  feelings  about  the  dog  of  their  choice.  They  might 
present  the  reasons  for  their  choice  to  the  class. 

PERSUADING  ONE’S  PARENTS 

Groups  of  children  might  brainstorm  arguments  to  put  to 
their  parents.  Under  the  title  “How  I  Convinced  Them”, 
children  might  tell  the  story  of  their  success  with  their 
parents. 

These  arguments  and  stories  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
whole  class. 

,/DOGS’  tales 

Stories  of  the  life  of  each  dog  could  be  told,  written,  taped, 
illustrated,  enacted.  The  following  suggestions  might  be  of 
help  to  hesitant  children: 
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•  Where  was  the  dog  born? 

•  What  happened  to  its  sisters  and  brothers? 

•  How  did  it  come  to  leave  home? 

•  Was  it  well  looked  after? 

•  Did  it  work  for  a  living? 

•  Did  it  win  any  prizes  at  a  dog  show? 

•  How  did  it  get  in  the  dog  pound? 

GETTING  TO  KNOW  YOU 

Some  children  might  improvise  conversations  in  the  pound 
among  the  dogs.  Each  dog  could  tell  how  it  came  to  be  in  the 
pound. 

A  CANINE  MURAL 

Lovers  of  the  various  breeds  might  find  out  about  the  origin, 
physical  appearance,  temperament  and  usefulness  (if  any)  of 
their  favourite  dog.  These  details,  with  photographs  or 
magazine  illustrations,  could  be  displayed  in  a  classroom 
mural. 


STORY  SEARCH 

A  group  of  children  might  find  dog  stories  in  the  library  and 
set  these  up  in  a  display  in  the  classroom.  Favourite  stories 
might  be  recommended  in  an  introductory  talk  to  the  class. 

WHO  OWNS  A  DOG? 

Some  children  might  like  to  find  out  how  many  classmates 
have  a  pet  dog  at  home.  A  chart  might  be  made  showing  the 
popularity  of  various  breeds. 

FINDING  OWNERS 

The  spread  on  pages  136  and  137  shows  illustrations  of 
people  who  wish  to  obtain  a  dog  or  are  searching  for  an 


DOGS 

Fiction 

Adams,  Ruth  and  Guy. 

Mr.  Picklepaw’s  Puppy. 

Bontemps,  Arna,  and  Jack  Conroy. 
The  Fast  Sooner  Hound. 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  Otto  and  the 
Magic  Potatoes. 

Haywood,  Carolyn.  Eddie  the  Dog 
Holder. 

Hooker,  Karla.  The  Three  Times  Lost 
Dog. 

Levy,  Harry.  Not  Over  Ten  Inches 
High. 

L’Hommedieu,  Dorothy  K.  Scampy, 
the  Little  Black  Cocker. 

Martin,  Patricia  Miles.  The  Dog  and 
the  Boat  Boy. 

Ward,  Lynd.  Nic  of  the  Woods. 

White,  Anne  H.  Junket. 
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impounded  pet.  Children  will  enjoy  matching  dogs  with  their 
likely  owners.  They  may  do  so  on  the  grounds  of  similarity  of 
appearance  or  mood. 

INTERVIEWING  OWNERS 

Some  children  might  impersonate  the  people  in  the 

illustrations.  Reporters  might  interview  them  at  the  pound  as 

they  look  about  for  a  suitable  dog  or  try  to  trace  a  missing 

pet.  Working  in  groups,  children  might  list  a  number  of 

questions  they  would  like  to  put  to  the  owners,  or 

owners-to-be. 


WHY  HAVE  A  POUND? 


V 


PETS 

Non-Fiction 

Hogner,  Dorothy.  Odd  Pets. 

Lubell,  Winifred  and  Cecil.  A  Zoo  for 
You. 

Morgan,  Alfred'  A  Pet  Book  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Interested  children  could  find  out  the  function  of  a  municipal 
pound.  The  following  questions  might  be  followed  up: 

•  How  does  a  dog  end  up  in  the  pound? 

•  How  are  dogs  caught? 

•  How  are  they  looked  after  at  the  pound? 

•  How  long  are  they  kept  there? 

•  What  happens  to  them  if  they  are  not  claimed? 

.WOULD  A  PET  CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE? 

* 

Children  might  begin  by  identifying  the  animals  illustrated 
on  this  page.  The  names  might  be  written  up  on  the 
chalkboard  or  a  chart. 

Groups  of  children  might  each  select  an  animal  and  find 
out  more  about  it.  They  could  begin  by  asking  the  questions 
they  would  like  answers  to.  They  could  then  present  a  report 
to  the  class.  For  slower  children  the  following  sub-headings 
may  be  of  help: 

•  Appearance 

•  Size 

•  Weight 
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•  Eating  Habits 

•  Housing 

•  Exercise 

•  Usefulness  (if  any) 


A  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TIMETABLE 
Children  might  begin  by  listing  the  routine  activities  in  their 
week,  when  they  occur  in  the  day,  how  long  they  take.  This 
information  can  be  presented  in  timetable  form  by  dividing 
the  day  up— perhaps  into  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  in 
units  of  one  hour.  Using  the  information  presented  in  the 
group  reports,  each  child  might  then  make  another 
timetable,  showing  how  his  life  has  been  affected  by  the  new 
pet.  These  timetables  might  be  illustrated  by  comic  cartoons. 


^MEET  MISS  PRICE”  ( BED-KNOB  AND  BROOMSTICK ) 
Read  the  excerpt  to  the  children.  After  the  reading  invite 
them  to  share  their  feelings  and  comments.  A  closer  reading 
of  the  excerpt  by  the  children  may  be  prompted  by  questions 
such  as  these  if  the  ideas  have  not  already  been  discussed: 

•  Why  is  the  broomstick  so  important  to  the  story? 

•  Where  might  Paul  have  observed  Miss  Price  riding  it? 

•  How  long  do  you  think  Miss  Price  may  have  been  practising? 

•  How  do  you  think  Miss  Price  feels  when  Paul  tells  her  that 
she  rides  the  broomstick? 

•  What  does  she  mean  when  she  says,  “Now  I  suppose 
everybody  knows.” 

•  How  do  you  think  Miss  Price  might  change  the  lives  of  the 
children? 


Children  might  enjoy  listening  to  this 
poem  from  Poems  for  Magic 
Seasons. 

PETS 

Once  we  had  a  little  retriever 
But  it  bit  our  beaver 
Which  had  already  bitten 
Our  Siamese  kitten 
Which  had  not  been  pleasant 
to  our  golden  Pheasant. 

The  pheasant  took  a  dislike  to  Laura, 
Our  Angora, 

Who  left  her  hairs 
On  the  Louis  Quinze  chairs 
And  her  paws 
On  one  of  our  jackdaws 
Who  were  not  at  all  nice 
To  our  white  mice 
Who  were  openly  rude 
To  our  bantam  brood 
Whose  beaks  were  too  sharp 
For  our  golden  carp 
Who  were  on  rotten  terms 
With  our  silk-worms 
Who  were  swallowed  up 
By  our  retriever  pup 
Who  consequently  died 
With  all  that  silk  inside. 

Then  we  knew  we’d  have  to  buy 
Something  so  high 
And  stout  and  strong  it 
Would  let  nobody  wrong  it; 

So  we  purchased  a  Hyena 

Which,  though  it  ate  my  sister  Lena 

And  some  embroidery  off  the  shelf, 

Remained  intact  itself 

And  has  not  yet  died 

So  that  our  choice  was  justified. 
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MORE  ABOUT  MISS  PRICE 

The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  the  rest  of  the  book.  Episodes 
can  be  tape-recorded  so  that  children  can  listen  individually 
or  in  groups. 

BROOMSTICK  CORNER 

Encourage  the  children  to  assemble  some  props  that  might  be 
used  in  mimes  and  dramatizations  of  this  excerpt  and  further 
adventures  with  Miss  Price.  Incidents  such  as  Miss  Price’s 
first  attempts  to  ride  the  broomstick  might  be  mimed. 

PUTTING  MISS  PRICE  ON  TV 

Children  might  enjoy  preparing  an  episode  as  if  it  were  going 
to  be  presented  on  television.  They  might  consider  whether 
they  would  televise  the  episode  outdoors  or  inside.  They 
might  establish  facts  about  costumes,  props,  make-up  and 
make  decisions  about  how  and  where  to  rehearse.  Some 
children  may  have  seen  the  film  version  of  the  story.  They 
might  discuss  how  the  movie  Miss  Price  and  the  Miss  Price 
in  the  book  are  alike  and  different.  What  other  differences 
are  there  between  the  book  and  the  movie? 


STORY  SEARCH 

A  team  of  children  might  visit  the  library  to  find  other  books 
in  which  a  key  person  changed  lives  in  some  strange  way. 
They  might  bring  these  books  into  the  classroom  and  put 
them  on  display.  Some  might  read  excerpts  to  the  class. 
Others  might  illustrate  episodes  and  print  captions  for  these. 

REAL  PEOPLE  CHANGE  LIVES 

Other  children  might  like  to  research  the  lives  of  people  who 
have  changed  lives  through  their  work.  They  might  find  out 
about  inventors,  scientists,  explorers,  artists.  They  might 
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assemble  books  that  include  stories  about  such  people  as 
Pasteur,  Banting,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Edison,  Marie  Curie. 

“I  CHANGE”  BOOK 

If  children  have  kept  an  “I  Change”  book  through  the  year 
they  might  make  their  final  entries  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
They  might  wish  to  share  and  compare  changes  that  have 
happened  to  them.  They  might  summarize  the  year  by 
making  a  time  line  of  happenings. 


Recalling  experience,  getting  it  clear, 
giving  it  shape  and  making 
connections,  speculating  and 
building  theories,  celebrating  (or 
exorcizing)  particular  moments  of 
our  lives— these  are  some  of  the 
broad  purposes  that  language  serves 
and  enables.  For  days  we  may  not 
work  much  beyond  the  level  of 
gossip  in  fulfilling  these  purposes, 
but  inevitably  the  time  comes  when 
we  need  to  invest  a  good  deal  of 
ourselves  and  our  energy  in  them. 
John  Dixon 
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THE  MAGIC  SEASONS  BOOKLIST-FICTION 


Christmas 

Baker,  Laura  Nelson.  The  Friendly  Beasts.  Parnassus  Press, 
1957. 

Caudill,  Rebecca.  A  Certain  Small  Shepherd.  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1965. 

Fenner,  Carol.  Christmas  Tree  On  the  Mountain.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  1966. 

Godden,  Rumer.  The  Story  of  Holly  and  Ivy.  Macmillan,  1961. 
Hoban,  Russell.  The  Mole  Family’s  Christmas.  Parents 
Magazine  Press,  1969. 

Innis,  Pauline.  The  Ice  Bird.  Robert  B.  Luce,  1965. 

Kahl,  Virginia.  Plum  Pudding  For  Christmas.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1965. 

Menotti,  Gian-Carlo.  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors. 
McGraw-Hill,  1952. 

Robbins,  Ruth.  Baboushka  and  the  Three  Kings.  Parnassus  Press, 
1960. 

Dogs 

Adams,  Ruth  and  Guy.  Mr.  Picklepaw’s  Puppy.  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard,  1970. 

Bontemps,  Arna,  and  Jack  Conroy.  The  Fast  Sooner  Hound. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1942. 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  Otto  and  the  Magic  Potatoes.  Viking, 
1970. 

Haywood,  Carolyn.  Eddie  the  Dog  Holder.  Morrow,  1966. 
Hocker,  Karla.  The  Three  Times  Lost  Dog.  Atheneum,  1967. 
Levy,  Harry.  Not  Over  Ten  Inches  High.  McGraw-Hill,  1968. 
L’Hommedieu,  Dorothy  K.  Scampy,  the  Little  Black  Cocker. 
Robert  Hale,  1960. 


Martin,  Patricia  Miles.  The  Dog  and  the  Boat  Boy.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1969. 

Ward,  Lynd.  Nic  of  the  Woods.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1965. 

White,  Anne  H.  Junket.  Viking,  1955. 

Dolls 

Goffstein,  M.  B.  Goldie  the  Dollmaker.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux, 
Ariel,  1969. 

Ishii,  Momoko.  The  Dolls’  Day  For  Yoshiko.  Oxford,  1965. 
Martin,  Patricia  Miles.  Suzu  and  the  Bride  Doll.  Rand 
McNally,  1960. 

Orgel,  Doris.  Merry,  Rose,  and  Christmas-Tree  June.  Knopf,  1969. 
Parrish,  Ann q.  Floating  Island.  Harper,  1930. 

Halloween 

Bulla,  Clyde  Robert.  The  Ghost  of  Windy  Hill.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell,  1968. 

Calhoun,  Mary.  Wobble,  the  Witch  Cat.  Morrow,  1958. 

Colwell,  Eileen.  A  Hallowe’en  Acorn.  Bodley  Head,  1966. 
DeLage,  Ida.  The  Farmer  and  the  Witch.  Garrard,  1966. 

Hays,  Wilma  Pitchford.  Highland  Hallowe’en. 
Coward-McCann,  1962. 

Hurd,  Edith  Thacher.  The  So-So  Cat.  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 
Leach,  Maria.  The  Thing  at  the  Foot  of  the  Bed  and  Other  Scary 
Tales.  World,  1959. 

Massey,  Jeanne.  The  Littlest  Witch.  Knopf,  1959. 

Ross,  Geraldine.  Scat  the  Witch’s  Cat.  McGraw-Hill,  1958. 
Spicer,  Dorothy  Gladys.  13  Ghosts.  Coward-McCann,  1965. 

Hockey 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  Porko  Von  Popbutton.  Harper  &  Row, 
1969. 
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Magic 

Bacon,  Peggy.  The  Magic  Touch.  Little,  Brown,  1968. 

Dahl,  Roald.  The  Magic  Finger.  Harper  &  Row,  1966. 
Gannett,  Ruth  Stiles.  My  Father’s  Dragon.  Random  House, 
1948. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Orton.  Twig.  Macmillan,  1962. 

Kilian,  Crawford.  Wonders,  Inc.  Parnassus  Press,  1968. 
Leichman,  Seymour.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Sing  Pictures. 
Doubleday,  1968. 

Macdonald,  George.  The  Light  Princess.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
1962. 

McKee,  David.  The  Magician  Who  Lost  His  Magic. 

Abelard-Schuman,  1970;  The  Magic  Hat.  Scroll  Press,  1970. 
Mayer,  Mercer.  A  Special  Trick.  Dial  Press,  1970. 

Rose,  Elizabeth  and  Gerald.  The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice.  Faber  & 
Faber,  1966. 

Schaeppi,  Mary.  The  Tale  of  the  Magic  Bread.  Scroll  Press, 

1970. 

Sendak,  Jack.  Martze.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  1968. 
Wiesner,  William.  The  Magic  Slippers.  W.  W.  Norton,  Inc., 
1967. 

Williams,  Jay.  A  Box  Full  of  Infinity.  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1970. 


Making  Friends 

Bateson,  David.  The  Welcome  Stranger.  Rupert  Hart-Davis, 

1964. 

Berg,  Jean  Horton.  Miss  Kirby’s  Room.  Westminster  Press, 
1966. 

Bro,  Marguerite  H.  The  Animal  Friends  of  Peng-U.  Doubleday, 

1965. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  John  Day,  1966. 
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Coatsworth,  Elizabeth.  George  and  Red.  Macmillan,  1969. 

Collier,  Ethel.  Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  Strawberries.  Young 
Scott,  1969. 

Desbarats,  Peter.  Gabrielle  and  Selena.  Longmans,  1968. 

Franck,  Frederick.  My  Friend  in  Africa.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1960. 

Hooker,  Ruth.  Gertrude  Kloppenberg  ( Private ).  Abingdon  Press, 
1970. 

McKee,  David.  Elmer.  Dobson,  1968. 

Williams,  Jay.  The  King  With  Six  Friends.  Parents’  Magazine 
Press,  1968. 

Puppets 

Binzen,  Bill.  Punch  and  fonathan.  Pantheon,  1970. 

Collodi,  C.  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio.  Macmillan,  1969. 

Dobrin,  Arnold.  Carmello’s  Cat.  Coward-McCann,  1967. 

Seasons 

Fisher,  Aileen.  Where  Does  Everyone  Go?  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
1961. 

Hurd,  Edith  Thacher.  The  Day  the  Sun  Danced.  Harper  & 

Row,  1965. 

Magill,  Katherine.  Wonderful  Things.  Abelard-Schuman,  1965. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  The  Long  Winter.  Harper,  1953. 

Zion,  Gene.  The  Summer  Snowman.  Harper,  1955. 

Toys 

Buck,  David.  The  Small  Adventures  of  Dog.  Heinemann,  1968. 

Flora,  James.  Sherwood  Walks  Home.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 

World,  1966. 

Preston,  Edna  Mitchell.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make  Things. 
Viking,  1970. 
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Twins 

Christopher,  Matt.  The  Counterfeit  Tackle.  Little,  Brown,  1965. 
Cleary,  Beverly.  Mitch  and  Amy.  Morrow,  1967. 

Kastner,  Erich.  Lottie  and  Lisa.  Jonathan  Cape,  1961. 

Lunn,  Janet.  Double  Spell.  Peter  Martin  Assoc.,  1968. 

Witches  and  Wizards 

Bennett,  Anna  Elizabeth.  Little  Witch.  Lippincott,  1953. 
Coombs,  Patricia.  Dorrie  and  the  Weather  Box.  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard,  1966. 

Froman,  Elizabeth  Hull.  Eba  the  Absent-Minded  Witch.  World, 

1965. 

Hoke,  Helen,  ed.  Witches,  Witches,  Witches.  Watts,  1958. 
Holman,  Felice.  The  Witch  on  the  Corner.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 

1966. 

McLeod,  Emilie  Warren.  Clancy’s  Witch.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1959. 

Preussler,  Otfried.  The  Little  Witch.  Abelard-Schuman,  1961. 
Singer,  Isaac  Bashevis.  The  Fearsome  Inn.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1967. 

Udry,  Janice  May.  Glenda.  Harper  &  Row,  1969. 

Unwin,  Nora  S.  The  Midsummer  Witch.  David  McKay,  1966. 
Yolen,Jane.  The  Wizard  of  Washington  Square.  World,  1969. 
Young,  Miriam.  The  Witch  Mobile.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard, 
1969. 


THE  MAGIC  SEASONS  BOOKLIST-NON-FICTION 


Camping 

Colby,  C.  B.  First  Camping  Trip.  Coward-McCann,  1955. 
Janes,  E.  C.  The  First  Book  of  Camping.  Franklin  Watts,  1963. 

Christmas 

Broomfield,  Robert.  The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas.  Bodley 
Head,  1965. 

Shaw,  Ray.  The  Nutcracker.  Prentice-Hall,  1970. 

Watson,  Nancy  Dingman.  Carol  To  a  Child.  World,  1969. 

Dogs 

Burger,  Carl.  All  About  Dogs.  Random  House,  1962. 

Henry,  Marguerite.  Album  of  Dogs.  Rand  McNally,  1970. 
Meeks,  S.  P.  So  You’re  Going  To  Get  a  Puppy.  Knopf,  1962. 
National  Geographic  Society.  Man’s  Best  Friend.  National 
Geographic  Society,  1966. 

Weil,  Lisl.  Alphabet  of  Puppy  Care.  Abelard-Schuman,  1968. 
Dolls 

Dow,  Emily  R.  How  to  Make  Doll  Clothes.  Coward-McCann, 
1953. 

Witzig,  H.,  and  G.  E.  Kuhn,  Making  Dolls.  Sterling 
Publishing  Co.,  1969. 

Young,  Helen.  Here  is  Your  Hobby  .  .  .  Doll  Collecting.  G.  P. 
Putman’s  Sons,  1964. 

Hockey 

Frayne,  Trent.  Hockey.  Paul  Hamlyn,  1969. 

L’Heureux,  Bill.  Hockey  for  Boys.  Follett,  1962. 

Orr,  Frank.  Hockey  Scrapbook.  Longmans,  1969. 
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Scharff,  Robert.  Ice  Hockey  Rules  in  Pictures.  Grosset  &  Dunlap, 
1967. 

Sullivan,  George.  Better  Ice  Hockey  for  Boys.  Dodd,  Mead,  1965. 
Whitehead,  Eric.  Ice  Hockey.  Watts,  1969. 

Halloween 

Borten,  Helen.  Hallowe’en.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1965. 

Snook,  Barbara.  Making  Clowns,  Witches  and  Dragons.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  1967. 

Magic 

Helfman,  Harry.  Tricks  With  Your  Fingers.  Morrow,  1967. 
Kettelkamp,  Larry.  Magic  Made  Easy.  Morrow,  1954. 

Leeming,  Joseph.  Fun  With  Magic.  Lippincott,  1943. 

Lopshire,  Robert.  It’s  Magic?  Macmillan,  1969. 

Severn,  Bill.  Magic  With  Paper.  David  McKay,  1962. 

Valjavec,  Matija,  and  Cene  Vipotnik.  The  Magic  Ring.  World, 
1957. 

Masks 

Baranski,  Matthew.  Mask  Making:  Creative  Methods  and 
Techniques.  Davis  Publications,  1954. 

Cummings,  Richard.  101  Masks.  David  McKay,  1968. 

Hunt,  Kari,  and  Bernice  Wells  Carlson.  Masks  and  Mask 
Makers.  Abingdon  Press,  1961. 

Lewis,  Shari.  Folding  Paper  Masks.  E.  P.  Dutton,  1965. 

Slade,  Richard.  Masks  and  How  To  Make  Them.  Faber  & 

Faber,  1964. 


Pets 

Hogner,  Dorothy.  Odd  Pets.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1951. 
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Lubell,  Winifred  and  Cecil.  A  Zoo  for  You.  Parents’  Magazine 
Press,  1970. 

Morgan,  Alfred.  A  Pet  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1951. 


Puppets 

Boylan,  Eleanor.  How  To  Be  a  Puppeteer.  McCall  Publishing 
Co.,  1970. 

Emberley,  Ed.  Punch  and  fudy:  A  Play  for  Puppets.  Little, 
Brown,  1965. 

Jagendorf,  Moritz.  Puppets  for  Beginners.  Plays,  Inc.,  1952. 
Lewis,  Shari.  Making  Easy  Puppets.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1967. 
Pels,  Gertrude.  Easy  Puppets.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1951. 
Worrell,  Estelle  Ansley.  Be  a  Puppeteer!  McGraw-Hill,  1969. 


Seasons 

Bancroft,  Henrietta.  Animals  in  Winter.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
1963. 

Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  Where  They  Go  in  Winter.  Abingdon, 
1968. 

Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  In  Woods  and  Fields.  Abingdon,  1950. 
Freschet,  Berniece.  The  Flight  of  the  Snow  Goose.  Crown 
Publishers,  1970. 

George,  Jean.  Snow  Tracks.  E.  P.  Dutton,  1958. 

Hill,  Kay.  “How  Glooscap  Found  Summer”,  in  her  Glooscap 
and  His  Magic.  McClelland  &  Stewart,  1963. 

Kane,  Henry  B.  Four  Seasons  in  the  Woods.  Knopf,  1968. 
Kuskin,  Karla.  Sand  and  Snow.  Harper  &  Row,  1965. 

Sarasy,  Phyllis.  Winter-Sleepers.  Prentice-Hall,  1962. 

Sterling,  Dorothy.  Fall  is  Here!  Natural  History  Press,  1966. 
Sterling,  Dorothy.  Spring  is  Here!  Doubleday,  1964. 


Toys 

Kettelkamp,  Larry.  Spinning  Tops.  Morrow,  1968. 

Waltner,  Willard  and  Elma.  Hobbycraft:  Toys  and  Games. 
Lantern  Press,  1965. 

Witches  and  Wizards 

Fenner,  Phyllis  R.  Giants  and  Witches  and  a  Dragon  or  Two. 
Knopf,  1961. 

Manning-Sanders,  Ruth.  A  Book  of  Wizards.  Methuen,  1966. 
Small,  Ernest.  Baba  Yaga.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1966. 
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A  BOOKLIST  FOR  TEACHERS 


Arnstein,  Flora  J.  Children  Write  Poetry:  A  Creative  Approach. 
Dover,  1967. 

Arnstein,  Flora  J.  Poetry  and  the  Child.  Dover,  1971. 

Ashton-Warner,  Sylvia.  Teacher.  Bantam  Books,  1964. 

Britton,  James.  Language  and  Learning.  Allen  Lane,  Penguin, 
1971. 

Britton,  James.  Talking  and  Writing.  Methuen,  1967. 

Burrows,  Alvina,  Doris  Jackson,  and  Dorothy  Saunders.  They 
All  Want  To  Write  (3rd  revised  edition).  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1965. 

Clegg  A.  B.  The  Excitement  of  Writing.  University  of  London 
Press,  1964. 

Dixon,  John.  Growth  Through  English.  Oxford,  1969. 

Flower,  F.  D.  Language  and  Education.  Longmans,  1966. 

Goulding,  Dorothy  Jane.  Playacting  in  the  School.  Ryerson, 
1970. 

Holbrook,  David.  English  for  Maturity.  Cambridge,  1961. 

Hopkins,  Lee  Bennett.  Let  Them  Be  Themselves.  Citation  Press, 
1969. 

Kohl,  Herbert.  The  Open  Classroom.  Vintage,  1969. 

Kohl,  Herbert.  Thirty-six  Children.  New  American  Library 
(Signet  Books),  1968. 

McCaslin,  Nellie.  Creative  Dramatics  in  the  Classroom.  David 
McKay,  1968. 

Marshall,  Sybil.  An  Experiment  in  Education.  Cambridge,  1963. 

Mearns,  Hughes.  Creative  Power:  The  Education  of  Youth  in  the 
Creative  Arts  (2nd  revised  edition).  McClelland  &  Stewart, 
1958. 

Moffett,  James.  A  Student-Centered  Language  Arts  Curriculum, 
Grades  K- 13:  A  Handbook  for  Teachers.  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1968. 


Morgan,  Elizabeth.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Drama  in  the  Primary 
School.  Ward  Lock  Educational,  1968. 

Mulford,  Jeremy.  “The  Primary  School”  in  Directions  in  the 
Teaching  of  English,  Denys  Thompson  (ed.).  Cambridge, 
1969. 

Muller,  Herbert  J.  The  Uses  of  English:  Guidelines  for  the 
Teaching  of  English  from  the  Anglo-American  Conference  at 
Dartmouth  College.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1967. 

Torrance,  E.,  Paul  and  R.  E.  Myers.  Creative  Learning  and 
Teaching.  Dodd,  Mead,  1970. 

Way,  Brian.  Development  Through  Drama.  Longmans,  1967. 

Wilkinson,  Andrew.  The  Foundations  of  Language:  Talking  and 
Reading  in  Young  Children.  Oxford,  1971. 
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sources: 

Arnstein,  Flora  J.  Poetry  in  the  Elementary  Classroom. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1962,  p.  76. 

Britton,  James.  Language  and  Learning.  Allen  Lane,  Penguin, 
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Moffett,  James  (b).  Teaching  the  Universe  of  Discourse. 
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Mulford,  Jeremy.  “The  Primary  School”,  in  Denys 
Thompson  (ed.),  Directions  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 
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Rogers,  Carl.  On  Becoming  a  Person.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1961, 
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Rosen,  Connie.  “Talking  in  School”,  in  Brian  Jackson  (ed.), 
English  Versus  Examinations.  Chatto  and  Windus,  1965, 
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Slade,  Peter.  Experience  of  Spontaneity.  Longmans,  1968,  p.  10. 
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